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Biographical Motices. 


SKETCH OF 


HE RIGHT HONOURABLE Wa. HUSKISSON, 
MEMBER FOR LIVERPOOL. 
—>- 

In selecting the following sketch of the Member for 
iverpool, for the amusement of our readers, we omit spe- 
sifying the source from which it is derived; as that fact is 
stated in the journal from which we have copied it.— 
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But the most important individual in the House yet re- 
ins unnoticed—him to whom the domestic manufac- 
sand foreign commerce of the country are entrusted. 

he stranger is aware how much the high place of Eng- 

in the scale of nations, is dependant on her commer- 
pre-eminence; and of the great changes that have 

n effected, during late years, in the system of commer. 

ial policy, by which it was supposed that pre-eminence 
cherished and promoted; and, he is also aware, that 
great natutul opposition to these changes required an 
ttraord degree of firmness, ability, and perseverance 
resist and overcome; and must, therefore, seek, with 
degree of impatient curiosity, for the person of the, 
the same time, official guardian and great revolutionist 
the system of the trade of Great Britain. His curiosity 
won be gratified, and his expectations realized, in the 
manly form, stern gray eye, and marked Cromwel- 

n features of——Mr: Huskisson. He will behold a 

who, of all modérn statesmen, would have made the 

ost distinguished figure in the senates of ancient history ; 
9 would have been a Lycurgus at Sparta, or an Aristi- 
at Athens. He will behold a man who, though the 
classical in his language and opinions, and whose 
racter has been cast in the truest national mould, 
moat strongly remind him of the stern simplicity of 
rimon, the austere firmness of Cato. He will behold a 
n who, in a strange country, neglected his anatomical 
dies, to take part in the proceedings of the red-hot re- 
icans of the French revolution. He will behold that 

Dp, without the stain of apostacy, by the mere firmness 
his temper, and the solidity and inflexible structure of 
intellect, some thirty years afterwards, raised from the 
ture practice of a compatatively humble profession, to 
of the most important stations in the government of 
country ; possessing withal, on every subject he dis- 

umes, a weight and authority in Parliament, and a degree 

confidence and respect out of doors, that no other Pre- 
dent of the Board of Trade could ever Iny claim to. He 

ill behold a member of Parliament, the least observant 
the adventitious means of obtaining a patient hearing, 

i to with the most marked deference, respect, and 
pntion of all parties in the House. Nor, indeed, need this 
influence of character surprise him. It is founded on 
system of conduct wisely adopted in early life, and firmly 
dhered to in all weathers, and under the most trying cir- 
nees, aud on the fact that Mr. Huskisson, take him 


mee Ml in all, is the blest etatesman in either House of Parlia- 


iy, by 
ol. 


bent. He does not, it is true, possess the flowing elo- 





quence of Mr. Canning, or the quick perception of Mr. 
Tierney, or the logical acumen of Mr. Plunkett, or the 
lofty declamation of Earl Grey, or perhaps the precision of 
Lord Liverpool ; but in shrewdness and inflexibility of 
judgment, comprehensiveness of views, and firmness in 
maintaining them; in the rare faculty of connecting the 
demonstrations of facts with the probability of arguments, 
in prophetic sagacity, and in profound knowledge of 
finance and the other. important subjects of political 
economy, he is scarcely rivalled by any member of the 
legislature. This is high praise; the merit of deserving it 
is the secret of Mr. Huskisson’s rise to power and distinc- 
tion. In this he stands almost alone; at least, it would 
not be easy to find a perfect parallel to him in the list of 
our by-gone ministers. To Mr. George Grenville he bears 
more points of resemblance, in the frame of his temper 
and intellect, and in the nature of some of his opinions and 
measures, than to any other modern statesman within our 
knowledge. Like that great man, Mr. Huskisson, under 
an austere and rather forbidding exterior, covers a heart 
throbbing with the tenderest sympathies of humanity. Like 
him, also, the rigid path of public duty is never deflected 
from to gratify the feelings of private friendship. There 
is the same unbending punctuality in business, the same 
unostentatious integrity, the same endeavour rather to 
merit than obtain popularity. Not that Mr. Huskisson is 
indifferent to public opinion—by no means. Although he 
would not bend any measure to accommodate the views of 
party, or win.the applause of the multitude, no man dis- 
plays more earnestness to satisfy and convince his hearers 
ofthe purity of his motives, and of the propriety of his 
conduct. His speeches on this account, are frequently 
loaded with facts and arguments almost to tediousness. 
And with all his power of arrangement, copiousness of 
diction, and the consequent freedom from gaps in his dis- 
course, he will not drop a subject, nor be content to rest 
upon a host of arguments already adduced, while there 
remains‘a single reason in his own mind that he thinks 
would serve his purpose. Mr. Grenville early reprobated 
and foretold the evil consequences of Parliaments counte- 
nancing the efforts of factious demagogues and fanatical 
incendiaries in the Colonies. Mr. Huskisson, also, al- 
most alone, long since denounced the legislature’s encou- 
raging flagrant violation of property, and the abrupt root- 
ing out of established usages, by listening, without reproof, 
to the inflammatory mis-statements and canting falsehoods 
of a party who no longer happen to be holders of property 
in the West Indies. The points of resemblance do not 
terminate here. It was a maxim with Mr. Grenville, and 
indeed with every sound statesman, that all changes which 
are unavoidable, and are in harmony with the progress 
of sound opinion in any country, should be met half way 
by its government; otherwise, the constitution, like a ves- 
sel between icebergs, from the shock of two masses moving 
in opposite directions, might be crushed to pieces. We 
have, in the philosophy of this maxim, the ofigin of Mr. 
Huskisson’s advocacy of the present system of free trade 
And here we beg leave to point out to the studious in the 
science of human neture; and the observer of dissimilar 
effects from similar ¢auses,—the working of the one prin- 
ciple at different. periods of Mr. Huskisson’s life, and un. 
der very different circucastances. We have said, that Mr, 
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Huskisson, when a young man, took part in the first pro” 
ceedings of the French revolution. He did—but not on 
account of the philosophy of Voltaire and the Encyclope- 
dists, who, in the words of Lord Byron, ‘* might have 
written their fingers off ’ before they would have influ- 
enced him,—nor from the contagion of the American re- 
volution, or the financial embarrassments of a despotic 
form of government; but from a conviction, thut the de- 
gree and kind of knowledge possessed by the French peo- 
ple, far exceeded the measureé of their political liberty, and 
that the retention of a number of forms and institutions 
not suited to the growing knowledge and expanding opi- 
nion of the age, was injurious to society, and should be 
overcome. 

This was his theory of the revolution; and this made 
him a Jacobin. In his mind, all other causes were in- 
fluential in producing that great political earthquake, 
only inasmuch as they co-operated with this-—the main 
spring of the revolution, without which they were but 
**dashing with the oar to hasten the cataract,”’ or ** waving 
with a fan to give swiftness to the wind.” This necessity 
then of accommodating forms and institutions to the grow- 
ing intelligence of the age, made a Jacobin of Mr. Hus- 
kisson in 1790, influenced him in .18@@.to introduce the 
free trade system into England, and ‘$finydlated him 
throughout life to advocate the great. cause of civil and 
religious liberty. ; 

The writings of Locke, Hume, and Smith, had long 
since established in Great Britain the abstract truth of the 
free trade theory, which, as Mr. Huskisson well knew, 
the interests of mankind would soon teach them to appre- 
ciate, so as to render its adoption to practice unavoidable. 
The only consideration left then to Mr. Huskisson was, 
the when and how of introducing the Free Trade policy 
into the country where the contrary system had long ex- 
isted. And however opinion may differ, this is the only 
point on which controversy can arise; upon it, therefore, 
Mr. Huskisson has been severely censured. The silk 
trade, the corn factor, and the shipping interest, have sue- 
cessively assailed him, and with threats and entreaties, be- 
sought him to re-adopt the ancient system of prohibition. 
Mr. Huskisson, trenched behind a barrier of sound doc- 
trine and philosophical principles, stood firm and inflexi- 
ble; and told them, that as they could not sweep a room 
without being annoyed by dust, so they could not pags 
from an old absurd system to a contrary one without some 
temporary inconvenience; he maintained to them, that 
the clouds that hung over their respective interests, were 
but the presaging mist of a sunny day, and should be con- 
sidered but as the exhalations of a soil teeming with fruit- 
fulness, which would shortly disappear before the bright 
sunshine of England’s prosperity. It is, doubtless, a proe 
position demonstrated by Adam Smith, ‘* that in every 
country it always is and must be, the great interest of the 
people to buy whatever they want of those who sell it 
cheapest.” But, however true this may be in the closet, 
we fear a country, with a debt of £900,000,000 sterling, 
cannot hastily adopt it in practice. The truth is, a pers. 
fect freedom of trade, under any circumstances, is a philo. 
sopbical vision which never will be realized. All that can 
be done, is to make it the general rule, and approach it as 
nearly as we can with safety. 
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-which I would might convey me hence again, 
.she firmly, and in tone that gave him little hope of suc- 
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THE BETROTHED, 
OR THE BLOOD-STAINED DAGGER. 
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(Concluded from page 191.]} 
4 Romance, in Twelve Chapters, hy W.R. of Manchester. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“ Wenve we the woof; the thread is spun; 
Half of thy heart we consecrate; 
The web is wove, the work is done.”—Gray. 


\When Morna had departed from her cave, Leonora 
endeavoured to devise some plan to occupy and amuse 
herself’ with, until the return of the sybil. The dull 
monotony of the place was unbroken by one object, which 
did not tend rather to increase than diminish the gloomi- 
ness that it created. Having no companion, she strove 
to amuse herself by frequently calling upon the name of 
Reginald, which echoed through the cavern, and it was 
some relief to her loneliness to hear the sound as of a 
human voice, although but an artificial one. Day or 
night made no alteration in the light or darkness of her 
abiding place; the approach of night, therefore, was not 
known to her until she ventured to visit the mouth of the 
cavern, and perceived the stars of heaven were thickly set 
above ; and so beautiful and holy was the hour, she might 
have been tempted to wander out to enjoy the calm and 
silent season in contemplation, had not the injunction of 
Morna recurred to her recollection at (hat.very moment. 
Nevertheless, she stood exhaling the pure air, which, as 
it wafted by her, bore the sweets rifled from ‘many a dew. 
laden flower. 

She never closed her eyes during the night, but stood 
gazing upon the stars, and musing upon the mutability of 
haman happiness, until the light began to break in the 
east, and the monarch of the created world again appeared 
in: all his splendour and magnificence; at which time 
she deemed it necessary to retire to avoid observation, at 
the same time remembering the injunction of Morna. 
Her attention had been arrested during the greater part 
of the night, in observing the appearance of the star which 
had been pointed out to her as the star that ruled her 
destiny, by the mysterous visitor at the convent; and it 
gave her considerable pain when she noticed that it had 


‘assumed a more fiery and meteor-like aspect than it had 


hitherto been wont to do. 

She alternately visited the mouth of the cavern, to ob- 
serve if Morna was returning, and again drew back into 
her hiding place. In one of these visits she discovered a 
horseman coming in the direction of the cavern, and her 
ardent and warm imagination conjured up to her view, in 
the person she saw approaching, the figure of Reginald. 
Her heart palpitated as the horseman drew nearer, and 
she was on the point of advancing to meet him, and wel- 
come his return with an embrace, as he dismounted from 
his foaming steed, when she discovered in the person be- 
fore her, the hated form of Rodolph de Comines. 

To fly was now impossible; and being out of the reach 
of all human aid, she implored the protection of Heaven, 
in an earnest and instantancous prayer, standing motion- 
less and statue-like, as the viper of her heart advanced, 
and stood before her with the sneer of a demon.—** Sv ! 
who have we here?” said Rodolph, appearing not to re- 
cognise her, * a goodly bird, methinks, for such a cage.” 
Hearing no reply he approached her, and she shrunk back, 
as if there was contamination in his touch. ** Well, 
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sance of an oath extorted by a murderer.” ‘* Didst thou 
not swear ever to be mine?” resumed he, ‘ and thy 
father’s blood was the pledge and seal.”? ** Weak and 
impotent mortal !”” answered she, with desperate energy, 
‘+ didst thou think that ever I could Jull upon my bosom 
the murderer of my father? that I could breathe the same 
atmosphere, have the same wishes, hopes, desires, as he 
who robbed me of the jewel of my heart? Never! re- 
store back to me the life of my father, as he was, a mo- 
ment ere he lay mangled and bleeding at thy feet, with 
the wounds from thy poinard, and then proffer thy suit, 
but not till then.” Here he broke out into a laugh, so 
loud that it was echoed back from all parts of the cavern, 
and for a moment he started back affrighted by the echo 
of his own horrible laugh. ‘* Lady,” said he, ‘* didst 
thou not swear by an oath, for which no penance can gain 
thee absolution, never to become the bride of another; 
that Rodolph should be sole lord of thy heart; and that 
there should exist an indissoluble tie between us, which no 
circumstance ever should break ? didst thou not plight thy 
troth, and swear by the blood of ‘thy father, kissing the 
dagger that was besmeared with it, and by the hope of thy 
future and everlasting happiness, that thou wouldst be- 
come my bride, and mine alone; and I now claim the 
fulfilment of thy vow! ** Rather,” answered she, 
** than thou shouldst ever be clasped within these arms, I 
would become the bride of death.” ‘* Lady,” said he, at 
the same time unsheathing his dagger, ** thou remember- 
est this weapon, and thou scest the blood upon it yet dims 
its shine. I conjure thee, for the eternal welfare of thy 
soul, to redeem thy troth, plighted upon this weapon,— 
nay, shrink not from it; nought hath ever wiped away the 
pledge from its blade. Jf thou dost refuse, force shall 
compel thee to ratify thy bond!" ** Never,” answered 
she with firmness; and the cave echoed ‘back ‘* never.” 
“ Then,” replied he, * I will compel thee by force to do 
that which I would thou hadst done of thine own accord.” 
So saying, he folded her in his arms, and was proceeding 
to leave the cavern with his prize, when the voice of an 
invisible agent pronounced the following chant which 
arrested his progress, for inthe sound he could recognise 
the tone of his sister Isabelle. 

I come, I come, what, oh! Sir Knight! 

Whither away witb that lady bright? 

Thy glory is past, and the fates have cast 

Their toils and their terrors around theeat last. 

When thou seest the tempest swelling, 

When thou hearest the wild dog yelling, 

When thou seest the bright stars shooting, 

When thou hearest the night-owl hooting, 

Think of.thy dark and danning spell, 

Think.of the fate of Isabelle! 

The. wild-bee roams with its moontide hum; 

Sir Knight beware, for I come, I come! 

Thy race is run, and the woof is done, 

Of thy destiny that the fates have spun. 

When thou hearest the wild waves dashing, 

When thou seest the lightning flashing, 

When thou hearest the thunder rolling, 

When thou hearest the death-bell tolling, 

Think of the blood thine hand hath shed, 

Live jong, but wishing to be with the dead. 

He stood to listen as the unearthly voice rang in his 
ears, and when it had died away, he became as a reed 
shaken by the’ wind ; the power of utterance forsook him, 
his eyes glared with an unmeaning lustre, he loosed his 
hold, and the dagger fell from his hand. He stood a 
moment gazing upon the ground, and then rushed out of 
the cavern, with a brain seared by madness, and mounted 
his steed ; when as if by instinct, with the rein slackened, 
it bounded along at full speed, whilst its rider, uncon- 


Lady,” said he, what hath brought thee hither?” ‘That | scious of the rate at which he was travelling, and reckless 


* answered 


whither, permitted it to pursue its own course unchecked. 
He was not awakened to a sense of his situation, until he 


ceeding a6 a suitor; and he, therefore, determined to | arrived neat the castle, for his mind had been absorbed in 
throw off all reserve, and appear in his natural character, | one maddening thought. At first sight, the castle ap- 


as a resolute wooer. 
Lady ?” said he, addressing her. 


** Hast thou forgot thine oath, | peared one dense mass of lurid smoke; but, as he ap. 
** Heaven!" answered | proached nearer, it burst out into one continued blaze, 


she, with the same firmnessas before, ** takes no cogni- ‘and the turrets suddenly fell with ‘a tremendous crash. 
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.| pleasure with which my father anticipated its appro 














CHAPTER XIL with my) 

_— cast me 

* He ever and anon would rend his hair, sentation 

(As his torn garments floated on the wind) f the m 
Battling, with all his might, as though each breeze y 

Brought palpable to his sight and touch represen 

His enemy.” Old Play, Heaven, 

yond the 

During the time that Rodolph was engaged in ¢ could; y 

tion with Leonora, Reginald and Morna arrived, mi Reginald 

tered the cavern by a secret passage; the latter ascen; gofficient 

into a niche unobserved, and feigning the voice of Teal on our jo 

Viscomti, pronounced the chant mentioned in the fresh in 

chapter. . After the departure of Rodolph, she descer geason, b 

and taking Leonora by the hand, led her to the enrap tue will g 

Reginald. The joy of both, upon being restored to ¢ Morna, 


other, was inexpressible: they knelt down, clasping ex er 











































other’s hands, and implored Heaven's choicest benedict; late habit 
upon their benefactress. ing, and | 
Early in life, the mother of Leonora having formehiae gmooth dc 
criminal connexion with an officer of great rank in { $ an 
German army, and their amours being discovered, she departed. 
obliged to flee, to avoid the wrath of her husband; Where 
she resolved to expiate her evil deeds by years of pen upon a ji 
With that design, she choge this cave as her habitatialll she castle 
watching, though unobserved and unknown, with ail ped been | 
anxious and maternal eye over the actions of her daughiall gor ages $ 
As her daughter now knelt before her, she divulged presented 
secret of her consanguinity ; ‘and Leonora was inexp ts presen’ 
ibly delighted to discover in her deliverer a mother, 'y paired, fr 
she had imagined was long since dead, and over who live in se 
mory she had sorrowed with an orphan’s solicitude. “OMIM sround th 
my daughter!” exclaimed Morna, with the inteia@l wealth; a 


agony, ahd in a tone which denoted a heart that had 
deep at the fountains of contrition and repentance, **th 
it was’not allotted to me that I should’ pour the bali 
pity into the deeply-wounded heart: of ‘my once- 
lord at his death, thou canst alleviate the pangs I fed 
the recital of the deed: although it will harrow up fetl 
that should be forgotten, but which are too deeply enshi 
in my heart, I will hear the tale.” Leonora, ev 
summoning courage to effect that which nothing but 
request from such a person could have caused ‘her tot 
form, began :—** I need not dwell upon the circumstan 
preparations for the féte to which we were invited ;° but 


of their v: 
and Leone 


a good old 
regretted 


that he might have the opportunity of presenting ‘nie 
the man he had chosen for my husband, is indescribat 
T thought he'never was more kind or more loving to 
thari he was upon that evening. All at once it weened 
if the cord which bound the friendship between 'f 
Comines and my father was snapped, and he shrunk’ 
the approach of a man, between whom and himse 
had appeared to exist a mutual friendship. I shall) 
forget the rencounter between Rodolph and’ tity 
I had never seen him passionate before; but then 
whole fire of vengeance was depicted on his coutitenat 
(Here her narrative was rendered inaudible by the ditt 
that overpowered her feelings; but after a long fp 
during which time her ‘bésom was relieved by a copi 
flood of tears, she resumed.) ‘* I was aware of my fat 
intention to quit the room, but was not prepared for the! 
catastrophe that followed. My father and I were'proe 
home, which we had nearly reached, (and front the'mom 
we left the room he had not spoken, notwithstanding’ 
veral interrogations from me,) when we were overtaken! 
Rodolph de Comines and the Baron de Holstein, 
without uttering one word, plunged their daggers into 
father’s heart. He instantly fell; and muttering a pra 
in which I heard him mingle the name’ of Marguetii 
and my own, he expired. When my father lay we 
in his blood, at my feet, the inhuman monsters com! 
me (I being insensible of what { said or did) to swear; 
the most horrid imprecations that tongue could devise, 
I would become the bride of Rodolph.’ Fearing for my ¥? 
I plighted my troth to become his wifes and they conipe 
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me to pledge my oath upon the dagyer still warm and 
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with my father’s blood. Nay, start not, as eee not 
cast me from thee! I’ was forced to the act by the repre- 
sentation of Rodolph, who vowed, if I divulged the names 
of the murderers, to impeach me; and he so coloured his 




































- representation that, to me, it appeared plausible enough. 
Heaven, as well as thyself, can bear witness that I fled be- 

ys d the reach of his power, as I thought, so soon as I 
n co could; yeteven there he pursued me.”—** Enough,” said 


Reginald, as he folded her to his bosom; ** we have heard 
gafficient of this picture of horror: let us prepare to depart 
on our journey to the castle of Gonzague, and ever keep 
fresh in our remembrance that vice may triumph for a 
geason, but that, ere its machinations are completed, vir- 
que will gain the ascendancy.” § 9‘ 
Morna, who.we must now consider as the mother, and 
er of both, wept at the thought of leaving her deso- 
late habitation ; but, as they insisted upon her accompany- 
ing, and taking up her abode with them, that they might 
smooth down the pillow of her declining years, she acqui- 
exed; and, having made the necessary preparations, they 
departed 
Where the glad waters of the Rhone roll joyfully along, 
upon a jutting arm, at a sudden turn of the river, stood 
the castle of Gonzague, almost:surrounded by water. It 
bad been the ancient baronial residence of the Gonzagues 
for ages; but never had that honourable house been re- 
ted by a more loved, noble, and generous man than 
ts present lord.. To this place the youthful couple re- 
paired, from the noise and anxieties of a busy world, to 
live in seclusion the remainder of their days; spreading 
sound them, with a beneficent hand, the blessings of 
wealth; and receiving, in return, the prayers and fidelity 
of their vassals. To this day, the progeny of Reginald 
and Leonora Gonzague inherit, with hospitableness, the 
qansion of their noble ancestors, who lived peaceably to 
a good old age, dying in the bosom of their family, and 


by no means contracted, each one endeavouring to tread 
in the steps of their iHusttious predecessors. 

Morna did not‘long survive the nuptials of Reginald 
and Leonora, having fulfilled the wishes of her heart in 
seeing them united. She’ had frustrated the designs of 
Rodolph to marry Leonora, by an assumed character and 
a pretended science ; and the fulfilment of her predictions 
concerning the ultimate fate of that despotic lord may, to 
the sceptical, seem ominous. CHOC 
Some years after, a man, haggard and emaciated, with 
the light of’ insanity glaring in his eyes, was 8cen wander- 
ing about the ruins of the castle of Ne Comines; and the 
strangers, as they approached without observing him, fled 
from his presence so soon as they saw him. He frequently 
started, using violent gesticulations, as if battling with an 
antagonist; and then again would sink into mournful 
abjectness, and mutter, in a desponding tone, 

Think of thy dark and damning spell, 

Think of the fate of Isabelle ! 
after which he would again combat with the wind, as it 
waved his long straggling, hair:—-it was Rodolph d¢ 
Comines. VERO ALALOLS 
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METHOD OF WORKING AN AYR-PUMP BY CONTINUED 
MOTION, BY MR. RITCHIE. 
(From Brewster's Philosophical Journal, v. 168.) 

The method of working an air-pump by reciprocating 
motion is extremely inconvenient, and apt to injure the 
instrument by the sudden jerks to which it is liable’) The 
following method by continued motion is free from these 
objections. Let there be two small D ¥ 

wheels AB, having teeth completely 
round the semi-ci fer of one- 
half of the thickness, whilst the eemi- 
circumference of the other half has 
none. The wheel A is turned by a 
handle in the usual way, and by the 
teeth in its entire circumferénce gives 
motion to the wheel B in the opposite 
direction. When the wheel A is turn- 











regretted by the whole circle of their friends, which was 


piston-rod C D, and raise it to its oe yf height. Atthe 
momert the teeth in A Icose their hold in the piston-rod, 
those in B, moving in the opposite direction, seize those 
in the rod, and bring it down to its former position. The 
same will obviously hold true with regard to the piston-rod 
EF. We have thus a reciprocating motion in the two 
pistons, preduced by the continued motion of the two 
wheels. The same contrivance may obviously be applied 
to the working of a mangle, and may perhaps answer 
better than the common method. 
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(Prom the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer) Extreme) Uhermo-Extreme} Siate of Remarks 
at during | meter’ j heat eu- the Wine at 
noon. Night. | merving [ring Day.) at noon, hoon. 

Jan. 

3 |29 35! 23 O} 26 o| 27 «0; K.S.E. |Fair, 

4 29 54, 23 0} 26 O! 33) O}W.N.W.) Fair, 

6 |3010, 25 0] 27 0} 35 O N. Fair. 

6 | 29 90; 323 0} 36 O} 44 Of} S.E. /Rain, 

7 |2985) 38 0] 45 O| St O| W. Fair, 

8 |29 76, 39 50 0} 53° O|W.S.W, |Cloudy. 

9 '29 50 38 44 0! 47 O|W.S.W. Stormy. 





4th, Severe snow storms during night. 
Sth, Four, p.m. thermometer rising, barometer falling, in- 
dicating a change of temperature. 
6th, Rain during night, with a very sudden thaw and 
change of temperature. 
8th, A great degree of humidity has prevailed in the atmo 
sphere throughout the day, with an unusual degree of tempe- 
rature for this month. Rain, six p.m. 


9th, Very stormy during night. Two p.m. hail storm. 
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TE DEUM CHANT. 


BY JONES. 











FROM HAYDN’S DIARY WHILE IN ENGLAND. 
(From the Harmonicon, for January; 1827.) 


Ee 
s A week before Whitsuntide I heard upwards of 4000 
diildren sing’ in St. Paul’s Cathedral; a conductor gave 
the'time. No music ever affected me so powerfully before 
in my life. All the children, newly clothed, entered in 
procession ; the organist played over the tune very simply 
and smoothly, a © the young performers then began the 
hymn all-at the same time.” het 






swear, 
cvise, 























This hymn, as Haydn terms it, was a chant, composed 
by Mr. John Jones, thén — of St. Paul’s. The 
manuscript shown to M. Beyle by Haydn himself, was 
undoubtedly a copy of this chant, the meiody'of which is 
printed, thopgh nat quite accurately, in the Lettres sur 
Haydn. A composition that so powerfully affected the 
great composer is worth preserving; and as we believe 
that it is not publishéc' in correct and practicable form, 
we here insert a copy of it from the author’s MS. ‘' 

chant- was performed in the following manner 





sung by the chvir, accom 
sands of children assem 
structed for the purpose, responded in‘ the second portion. 
Bag ps then pike 
the fourth in similar way to the second; altogether 
producing an effect that baffles description, and, which 
could not have failed to operate with extraordi 
on such strong religious feelings, vnited to such 
bility of musical 





when Haydn heard it: the first portion of three bars was 
omg by the organ; the thou- 
led, and who were well in- 


iven in the manner of the first, and 


force 


as the great composer 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF HIS LAMENTED ROYAL 
HIGHNESS, THE LATE DUKE OF YORK. 
—_ 
Irrevocable the decree, 
Dust thou art, and dust shalt be. 
Ermined rebed, or wrapt in straw, 
Immutable the sovereign law. 
Mighty, or of low estate, 
The beggar kneeling at the gate; 
Or lofty head that owns a crown, 
All must In the dust lie down: 
And now is breathed the tender wall 
For lowly flow'ret of the vale; 
And now from Poverty’s abode 
Ascends the orphan’s cry to God; 
And now upon Its chilly bed 
Rests the warrior’s laurel’d head; 
And now the lord of wide domain, © 
And now a kingdom's heir is ta’en; 
And still alike, with sable wing, 
Sweeps death o'er peasant and o'er king: 
And, hark! for on the gale there comes 
The moanings of the muffied drums; 
The soldier's requiem, plaining low, 
With sullen roll, and full of woe. 
And, oh! what martial form is there, 
Calm slumbering on its narrow bier? 
’Tis princely York's majestic form 3 
Mourn, Genius of our island, mourn! 
And wreathe, Britannia, wreathe thy brow 
With willow, and the cypress bough; 
For soon the great, the good, the brave, 
Must fill yon darkly-yawning grave. 
Mourn, Britain, mourn! and Valour, here 
Blush not to shed the votive tear; 
For circling round his honoured tomb, 
Shall fadeless laurels brightly bloom, 
With every flower, whate'er its name, 
Hallowed of Genius and of Fame: 
Whate'er designed through time to show, 
A nation’s love, a nation’s woe. 


Reat in thy mausoleum, rest, 
Of thousands wept, by thousands blest; 
All glorious on thy princely brow, 
Acrown immortal glitters now; 
And thine a kingdom, fair and bright, 
No sin to stain, no griefs to blight. 
Offspring of Brunswick ! England's heir! 
Peace to thy shade! Affection's tear; 
Remembrance that alone may claim 
The good, the just; and deathless fame. 
Liverpool. G. 





¢+ Our supplemental sheet this week enables us to 
transcribe the following lines from the Mercury, without 
depriving our readers of other matter. 





SUQGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PHRENOLOGY, 
By Increasing the Organs ad infinitum. 


GDPEKRAAKD TO_THUB PROFRSSORS OF THB GCIENCE. 


= 
Ye votaries of PHRENOLOGY, 
Twin science to Astrology,— 
Or cousin-german, I'll say rather; 
For Germany's your foster father, 
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That land of sentimental rant, 

Of metaphysics and of Kant; (1) 

Of melo-dramas and romances, 

Spectres, hobgoblins, and such fancies; 
Of Faustus or Der Freyschutz school, 
That bid defiance to all rule ;— 

Hail, Spurzheim, Combe, and Dr. Gall, 
And your disciples, one and all! 

Ye metaphysic organ builders, 

Whose science common sense bewilders ; 
Who measure morals by men’s bumps, 
Or organs, as you call our lumps, 


And can with certainty divine J 


The inward man by outward sign, 
Decide on character at once 

By exploration of the sconce ; 

And often find the empty skull 

Of drivelling idiot teeming full 

Of bumps of genius, which the sot 

In midnight brawls perchance has got, 
Or else by whack at cudgel play, 

Or in a matrimonial fray. 

Before you furnish’d this new light, 
Hearing and smell, touch, taste, and sight, 
Were all the organs, "twas believ’d, 
Man from his Maker had received ; 

But now we have above a score, 

And doubtless you'll in time find more. 
Brave Captain Parry and his crew - 

“Are not to be compared to you; 

Their object fail’d, and we deplor'd it, 
They miss’d the PoLE, but you've explor'd it ; 
And now in triumph you may tell ’em 
Of your discoveries in Cerebellum. 

Then publish these discoveries, pray, 
Without another hour’s delay, 

And illustrate your work with charts 

Of all the new found polar parts, 

And all the wonders of the main 

That skirt the regions of the brain ; 
Your work will soon be all the fashion, 
For novelty’s the ruling passion ; 

Folk with mania are so craz’d, 

A joint stock company “ll be rais’d, 

To work the mines that so abound 

In the new regions you have found. 

Be not monopolists of knowledge, 

But let us have a public college, 

To study humanized Geology, 

And all the secrets of Bumpology ; 

To teach the rising generation 

To trace the bumps of VENERATION— 
Of Music—or DESTRUCTIVENESS— 
Of CavTIOUSNESS—CONSTRUCTIVENESS= 
W1T—WIspomM—CASUALIT Y— 
BENEVOLENCE—HoPpe—IDEALITY— 
Of CovETIVENESS—SELF-RESPECT= 
And twenty I don’t recollect. 

It seems Judge Jeffrey, the critic, 

By proeess keen and analytic, 

Your science has dengunc’d: what then ? 
It only proves, that, these are men, 

So sceptical, they wont believe 

In mysteries they can’t-conceive. 

Shame to the age! that men like you 
Your Jucubrations can’t pursue 

Without annoyance;—but some folks, 
Can hot exist without a hoax ; 

Such was the wag, who, some time past 
Sent to your lecture-room a cast 

From turnip moulded, which, ’tis said, 
Resembled so the human head, 
That you the specimen receiv’d, 
By the similitude deceiv’d, 


Gave lectures on each outward bump _ 
That grac’d the vegetable lump, 

Where marks of genius were found 

In vast profusion to abound ! 

But of such tales we take no heed, 

Sheer envy all !—so I'll proceed. 

Oh! that some worthies I shall namé, 
In former days well known to fame, 
Could now revisit earth to see 

The progress of Phrenology ! 

As members hon’rary you'll claim them 
Of your new college, when I name them. 
Old Bileton (2) first, who played such tricks 
With hazel and with willow sticks, 

To point out hidden mines and streams, 
And realize the miser’s dreams ; 

Who when he fail’d the gold to find, 
Could still contrive to ‘* raise the wind.” 
Then Perkins, who cajo)’d the ninnies, 
By vending tractors at five guineas, 
Form’d of two bits of brass and steel 
Which every malady could heal. (3) 
Great Doctor Katterfelto, too, 

Should come and fraternize with you, 
And bring with him his old black cat 
And lecture upon *‘ dis and dat.” (4) 
What pity Hohenlohe is gone, 

He of your college had made one; 
Although, perhaps, on after thought, 
The miracles he would have wrought, 
By spirit, might have caus’d a schism 
In your school of Materialism. 

Johanna Southcote, Brothers too, 
Should both have join’d your motley crew ; 
And Shilo, had it-éo pleas’d fate, 

Might have been under-graduate. 





(2) Bleton. The Virgula Divina, or divining rod, wass 
forked branch in the form of a Y, by the uid of which it 
was pretended and believed that mines and springs under 
ground might be discovered.—See Memotre Physique et Med 
cinale, montrant des rapports evidens entre les Phenomenes de 
Baguette Divinataire, §c. by M. T. Thauvenel. 

The author thus describes the action of the divining rod 
in the hands of Bleton:—** Whenever Bieton is in a place 
where there are subterraneous waters, he immediately feel 
a lively impression on the diaphragm, which he calls his 
commotion. This impression produces an oppression in the 
anterior and superior part of his breast; at the same time 
he feels a shock, a general tremor, and. chillness; his leg 
stagger, the tendons of his wrists become stiff, and.grow con- 
vulsive, the pulse is concentrated and gradually dimnishes. 
All these symptoms are more or less strong, according to the 
volume or depth of the water; and they are more sensibly 
felt when Bleton goes against the subterraneous current, than 
when he follows its direction.” All the symptoms here 
described were experienced without the aid of the divining 
rod, byakind of sympathy. His exhibitions with the wand 
were sti more surprising. If we are to believe Thauvenel, 
Bleton discovered several mines by his rod, and actually made 
a profession of his skill. Bishops, magistrates, heads of col 
leges, physicians, and hundreds of spectators bore testimony 
to his skill. To this day, we believe, that in Cornwall and 
some other mining districts, the faith in the divining rod is 
not yet quite extinct; and our readers may probably recollect 
Dansterswevel, in the Antiquarian, who was a juggler in this 
line.—Our readers who wish to see more on this subject may 
refer to the Philosophical Magazine for September, 1802. 

(3) Perkins. A person of this name about twenty or thirty 
years ago, persuaded people that there was great virtue in bis 
metallic tractors, which he sold at five guineas a pair, pre 
tending that they were made of precious metals, compound& 
bya secret process. They were simply little bits of steel and 
brass about two inches long, and brought to a fine point. | By 
passing these over, or near the parts affected, they were said 
to effect an almost instantaneous cure; although we have 
known thesame effect produced by wooden tractors painted 
so as to look like metal. However, it is most certain that 
hundreds of persons either derived benefit from their appl 
— or imagined that they did, which was. much the same 
a 
(4) Katterfelto was a herman, or Prussian conjurer, or, 38 





(1) Kant, a celebrated German metaphysician of that name 


very deep if not very clear. 


he styled himself, a philosopher. He was celebrated for 
electrical machines and black cats, and broken English. 
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ee ELLE EATEN LETS poe 
a 
re potent still The shepherd must leave you, 
: wo on iereue skill, The Drama. The summer is gone. _ 
~ 4 th We shall hither return the mountains among, 

Whose presence would have charm’d the age, WILLIAM TELL, When the cuckoo calls; with the bird’s early song, 

For mystery is all the rage. When the vales their fresh vesture of flowers display, 

Great Mesmer should again arise, — And the fountains burst forth in the sunshine of May. 

The gaping world to magnetize, Tranlated from the German of Frederick Schiller. Ye meadows, farewell! 

— Ye green sunny pastures! 


To make them dance, or laugh, or weep, 
And answer questions in their sleep, 
Or cure by sympathy each ill 
Without emetic, purge, or pill. (5) 
And now, as some apology 
For meddling with Bumpology, 
My ‘* potent, grave, and reverend” friends, 
One parting hint, to make amends :— 
{ think, as many others do, 
Your bumps or organs are too few ; 
Your sage expounder, Combe, I see, 
Enumerates just thirty-three; 
(And for exploring heads a comb 
By practice must be quite at home.) 
But truce with puns, they ill beseem 
So philosophical a theme ; 
Let me proceed with my suggestion :—= 
With some I say it is a question, 
Whether your organs are enow,— 
1 think myself they are too few; 
So if you wish as many more, 
To set you easy on that score, 
I have a plan, the thought is clever, 
Knock all your learned heads together, 
I'll answer for it, you'll not, split them 
How hard soever you may hit them ; 
Bat if with force enough you smite ’em, 
You'll organs have ad infinitum. 
Liverpool. ['< g 
(5) Mesmer.—-Most of our readers must have heard of animal 
megnetiam, the absurdity of which was clearly established 
by the report of the commissioners appointed by Louis XVL 
ofFrance. Amongst these commissioners were the celebrated 
Lavoisier, and Doctor Franklin. Animal magnetism, however, 
has had its believers in recent times, and has its votaries still. 
Acerbi, in his travels in Finland, Sweden, &c. assures us that 
he saw his companion set to sleep, and made to answer 
questions in that state, by the agency of animal magnetism. 
We lately showed that an attempt, which promises to be 
attended with success, was making in France, to revive all the 
mummery of Mesmer and his followers. But what may we 
not expect from those who put faith in Hohenlohe’s miracles? 
Ce 
GRACIA VICTRIX: 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQ: 
—_ 
Nor yet shall freedom yield the wreath ; 
Nor yet a tyrant’s frown beneath, 
Couch her keen spear, nor bend the steadfast knee ; 
Nor yet shall man his rights resign, 
A recreant to the voice divine, 
That gave, with life itself, the charter—to be free. 


What, though the tiger on his way, 
Already marks his destined prey, 
Sheathing in ermined pride his iron fangs 5 
What, though with murder-darting eyes, ~ 
Already he surveys his prize, 
And o'er his feast of blood in savage rapture hangs ; 
Tis vain to hark, 2 voice appals 
His startled ear; ’tis freedom calls. 
And from long slumbers bids her sons awake; 
As her bright daughter mounts the sky, 
The brood of night incessant fly, 
And midst their haunts obscene, their impious refuge take ! 
Yet marked ye that indignant glare, 
Heatd ye that savage how] declare 
The strong antipathy of ill to good ? 
So from the traveller’s midnight fires, 
The fell hyena slow retires, 





LONDON! PRINTED 1825. 
—_— 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Herman Gesler, Lord High Bailiff, and Imperial Gover- 
nor in Schwite an rial 


Werner Baron von Attinghausen. 








Peasants, Women, and Children. 





ACT L—SCENE I. 
A high rocky shore on the lake of’ the four Cantons, oppo- 
se cna The lake yi teil tm the land: a cote 
tage near the shore: a fisherboy conducting a boat. 


Over the lake are seen the green meadows, 4, and 
Sarm-houses of Schwitz, illuminated by the sun. On the 


left of the spectator appear the peake of the Haken sur- 
rounded with clouds: on the right, in the distance, the 
snow-mountains. Before the curtain rises are heard the 
Ranz-des-vaches, and the harmonious tinkling of the cow- 
ne which are prolonged for some time into the opening 


FISHERBOY YENNT, (in the boat sings. ) 
The lake’s smiling waters to bathing invite : 
On the green shore the boy slumbers lost in delight, 
For tae music he hears 
Is of lutes soft and sweet, 
a the voices of angels 


ho in paradise meet 5 
And as he awakes to the joys of the blest, 
The waters are murmuring over his breast, 
From the deep cries a voice, 
Thou art mine, lovely boy, 
I entice the fond dreamer, 
I lure to destroy ! 
SHEPHERD (on the mountain. ) 
Ye meadows, farewell ! 


The shepherd must leave you, 
The summer is gone. 
HUNTER OF THE ALPs (appears opposite on the top of 
: the cliffs.) 
The heights are thundering, and trembles the bridge, 
But nought scares the hunter on yon dizzy ridge: 
O’er mountains of ice 


Ulrich von Rudenz, his Nephew. 
Werner Stauffacher, ) Whensaptiue Saves blossoms 
Conrad Hunn, spring r 
Itel Redin er And flow — = aN 
i w him an ocean of mist from his ken 

Hane auf der Maver, } Inhabitants of Schwitz. Conceals in its darkness the dwellings of men ; 
Une ™ the Sp ith Thro’ the rents of clouds only 
J “ Ww ‘Te ’ The dim world is seen,} 
Ww, alter Fu a ery 3 Deep under the vapour 
William Tell, The valleys of green. 
Rosselman, the Priest, The landscape changes: @ hollow crackling is heard from 
Peterman, the Sacristan, } Inhabitants of Uri. the mountains: shadows of the clouds pass over the 
Kuoni, the Shepherd, s ground. Rvuont, the man, comes out of his hut, 
Werni, the Hunter, WERNI, the hunter, descends from the rocks, KUON1, 
Ruodi, the Fisherman, the shepherd, enters with a mi on his shoulders, 
Arnold von Melchtal, Sollowed by SEPPI, his assistant. 
Conrad Baumgarten, RUODI. 
Meier von Sarnen, Yenni, make haste! Draw in the nets, be quick ! 
Struth von Winkelried, | Inhabitants of Unterwalden. | The gray Lord-bailiff of the valley comes, 
Klaus von der Flue, A hollow crackling runs along the glacier, 
Burkhardt am Buhel, | —gThe Mytenstein on hi 
Arnold von Sewa, Blows the Wetterloch the rising blast. 
Pfeiffer, of Lucern. The storm, be sure, will reach us ere we think it. 
Yenni, the Fisherman's B gol 

enni, ¢ ns Bey. Boatman, there will be rain: my sheep the grass 
Seppi, the Herdsman’s Boy. vai 
Gera = f fs vftcher's mie % Crop greedily, and see saul the ground. 

wig, Tell's Wife, and Furst's Daughter, The fish spring from the lake, the water-fowl 

poms ee iit ee Dive deus be sure, a tempest is at hand. 
Matilda, P KUONI (to the boy. ) 
Elizabeth, \ re Women. Seppi, see that the kine go not astray. 
Walter } I'm sure brown Lisel’s there—I heor her bell 

a Tell's Children. ee ay 

illiam, , KUONI. 
Friesshardt, Soldiers. Then all are there-—she ever strays the furthest. 
Leuthold, , RUODI. 
eel ee Ogedia Master of the Horse. You have a noble ring of bells, my master. 

? WERNI. 

Menanger of the Empire. And handsome kine! Are they your own, Countryman P 
Superintendent. 2 ” KUONI. 
Stonemason, Workmen, and Labourers. I’m not so rich :—they are my worthy master’s, 
Public Crier. Count Attinghausen—I am but his servant. 
Brothers of Mercy. RUODI. 
Gesler’s and Landenberger’s Troopers. How prettily the ribband decks yon cow ! 


KUONI. 
And well she knows too that she leads the herd, 
And should I take it off, would cease to feed. 


RUODL ’ 
You are a fool! A beast depriv’d of reason— 
WERNI. 
That is soon said—but brutes have reason, too : 
That we know well who have to hunt the chamois» 
They wisely station when they seek the pasture 
A centinel, who pricks his ears, and warns 
With a shrill whistle, when the hunter nears them. 
RUODI (to the shepherd.) 
Go ye now home ? 
KUONI. 
The Alp is pastur’d down. 
WERNI. 
A happy journey home! 
KUONI. 
The eame to you! 
Journeys like your’s conduct not always back. 
RUODI. 
Here comes a man running as tho’ he flew. 
WERNI. 
I know him well—’tis Baumgarten of Alstellen, 


Enter CONRAD BAUMGARTEN breathicess 
CONRAD. 
For God’s sake, boatman, loose your boat ! 
RUODIL. 





Ye green sunny pastures! 





And yells his song of night, and champs his jaws of blood 


Well! well! 
But why in such a hurry ? 
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CONRAD. ' 
Quick! unloose it! 
Put me but over, and you save my life. 
KUONI. 
But what's the matter, Countryman ? 
WERNI. 
Who pursues you ? 
CONRAD. 
Quick ! quick! they are already at my heels! 
The Bailff’s troopers ride hard after me: 
If they but take me, I am a dead man! 
RvCcDi. 
But wherefore do the troopers follow you ? 
CONRAD. 
First save my life, then will I talk with you ! 
WERNI. 
You are bestain’d with blood ! What is the matter ? 


CONRAD. 
The Emperor's Bailiff who upon the Rossberg— 


KUONI. 
What! Wolfenschiessen ! does he follow you ? 
CONRAD. 
He will do harm no more, for—I have slain him. 
ALL («stepping back. ) 
Now, God be gracious! whetefore did you so ? 
CONRAD. 
What every freeman in my place had done, — 
I’ve done—aveng'd the insult of my house 
On the base wronger of my wife and honour. 
KUONI. 
Did he then venture ought against your honour ? 
CONRAD. 
That he did not fulfil his bad intent, 
Have righteous Heaven and this good axe prevented. 


WERNI, 
What! with the hatchet then you clove his head ? 
KUONI. 
Ob! let us hear it all—you still have time, 
Whilst he the boat is loosing from the shore. 


CONRAD, 
Whilst I was felling wood within the forest, 
My wife came running jn the greatest anguish ; 
The Governor was lying at our house, 
And had commanded to prepare a bath, - 
Then more, and unbecoming, had attempted ; 
She had sprung forth to seek me: home I ran, 
And with my axe in handhave bless’d his bath. 
WERNI. ' 
Aad you did well—no aan, can blame you for it. 
. KUONI. 
The tyrant! he has met at last the fate 
He long has merited from Unterwalden. 
CONRAD. 
The deed was public+they are after me: 
Whilst we are speaking—God !~the time runs on. 
[Jt begins to thunder. 


KUONI. 
Quick! boatinan, quick! and put the brave man over. 
RUODI. 
It cannot be—a fearful storm és coming ! 
You must wait here a little. 
CONRAD. 
Holy God! 
I cannot wait: each moment may be death. 
KxuoNr (to the fisherman. ) 
Rely on God, and try it, fisherman ! 
Man ought to help his neighbour in distress, 
The same to any one of us might happen. 
[ Thunder and roaring of the wind. 
RUODT. 
The storm is loose—you see how high the lake gocs, 
I cannot steer against the wind and waves. 
CONRAD (embracing his knees.) 
So help you God, as you do pity ne! 
WERNI. 
Tis for his life! boatman, be merciful! 
KUONI. 
He isa father! he has wife and children. 
| Zéepeatcd claps of thunder. 
RUVODL 
And have not'l a life to lose ? at home i 
Haye I not wife and child Jike bim ? Look there! 
See! how the billows roll, the whirlpool rages, 
And lifts up all the waters of the deep. 
With pleasure would J save the poor brave man, 
But ‘us impossible—you set it is. 
CONRAD (alill ow his huces.) 
Must I then fall into the enemy’s hand, 
Whilst the protecting shore is full in sight? 
Youder it lies! The eye can reach it clearly, 





A powerful voice be well nigh heard across, 

There is the boat could bear me from destruction, 

And here must I remain forlorn and helpless ! 
KUONI. 

See! who comes here ? 


WERNI. 
It is brave Tell of Burglen. 
Enter TELL with his cross-bow. 

TELL. 

Who is the man that here entreats assistance ? 
KUONI. 

Tis an Alzeller man, who, to defend 

His honour, has the Wolfenschiessen slain, 

The Bailiff who upon the Rossberg dwelt. 

The Bailiff’s troopers are upon his heels : 

The boatman he implores tb t bear him over, 

Who trepables at the storm, and will not venture. 


Er RUODI. 
Here is thé ¥f'ell—he, too, can steer the bark, 
And he shall tell us if ’tis possible. 
[| Repeated thunder : the lake roars loudly. 
It were to plunge into the jaws of hell, 
A thing no man would do who had his:senses. 
TELL. 
The truly brave thinks last of his own safety ; 
Trust thou in God, and succour the distress’d. 
RUODI. 
From the safe port "tis easy to advise ! 
There is the boat, and theré the water—try ! 


TELL. 
The water may—the Bailiff will not pity ; 
Attempt it, boatman. Dek 


ALL. ‘ ‘ 
Save him! save him! save him! 
RUODI. 
Were it my brother, or my only child, 
It could not be! ’Tis Simon and Jude’s feast, 
The lake is raging, and wil] have its victim. 
TELL. 
With idle talking nothing can be done, 
Time presses on, the man must be assisted ! 
Speak, boatman ! will you venture ? 
RUODI. 
, ' ; No: not I! 
TELL. ; 
In God’s name then, give me the boat—I will 
With my poor skill and feeble arm attempt it. 


KUONI. 
Ah! noble Tell! 
; . WERNI. 
*Tis like the gallant hunter ! 
CONRAD. 
You are my saviour, and my angel, Tell. 
TELL. 


L. 
Well may I save you from the Bailiff’s power, 
But from the tempest’s rage another must, 
Yet better ’tis you fall into God’s hands, 
Than into those of men ! 
(to the shepherd) 
Countryman, thou 
Comfort my wife, if ought of evil happen. 
I have but doné what I could not leave undone. 
. | He springs into the boat. 
KUONI (to the fisherman. ) VARS i#. 
You are a master steersman—what the Tell / f te, 
Has bravely dar’d, might you not ave ventur’d ? 
’ RUODI, 
Far better men than I would never dare 
What Tell has dar’d—there live not two like him 
In the whole circuit of the mountains’ round. 
WERNI (who has climbed the rocks.) 
He pushes off! God help thee, now, brave seaman ! 
See, how the little bark is sorely toss’d ! 
KUONI (on the shore. ) 
The billows sweep clean over it!—’tis gone ! 
But hold! ’tis there again !—how gallantly 
The adventurous boatman labours thro’ the breakers ! 
SEPPI. 
The Bailiff 's troopers at full speed are coming. 


‘' KUONT. 
By Heaven, they are so! here was help at need. 
Enter some of LANDENBERGER’s troopers. 
FIRST TROOPER. 
Give up the murderer, whom ye here conceal ! 
te SECOND, 
He came this ways in vain ye try to hide him ! 
: KUONI AND RUODI. 

Whom mean ye, troopers ? 

FIRST TROOPER (discovering the boat.) 


WERNI (above. ) 
Is’t he in yonder boat ye seek ? ride on, 
And if ye follow hard ye yet may take him. 
SECOND TROOPER. 
Curse him ! escap’d ! ui! 
FirsT (to the peasant. 
You have assisted him, 
And you shall pay for it. Fall on their cattle, - 
Destroy their cottageé—burn and beat it down! 
| They push fora 
SEPPI (hurrying after.) 
O my poor lambs! : 
KuUONI (following. ) 
Alas for me! my herds! 
WERNI. 
Oh! murderous tyranny ! 
RUOD! (wringing his hands. ) 
Justice of Heaven 
When will a saviour come to.this poor land ? 
| He follows the 


—— 


SCENE IIL. 


At Steinen, in Schwitz.—-A lime tree before Stanfiarh 
house, on the high road near the bridge. Enter W enyn 
STAUFFACHER ond PFEIFFER of LUCERN in ¢ 
versation. 

PFEIFFER. 

Once more, my friend, temember what I’ve told you: 

Swear not to Austria, if you can avoid its. °- 

Hold to the Empire, firm as hitherto, 

And God preserve. you in your ancient freedom ! 

; . STAUFFACHER. 
Yet wait the coming of my wife !—you are 
My guest at Schwitz, as I at Lucern your’s, 
PFEIFFER. 

I thank you much, ‘but must to-day to Gersau. 

—Whatever you may have to suffer, still 

From the harsh rule, and avarice of your Bailiff, 

Bear it in patience..- Other.days may come, 

Another Emperor may direct the Huwpire, 

But Austria's once, you’re-Austria’s for ever. 

{He goes out—STAUFFACHER sits down 
the bench under the lime-tree, wheré he 
GERTRUDE, who observes him for some tim 
silence. ; 

GERTRUDE. 

So serious, my friend ! I scarcely know thee. 

For many a day I have remark’d in silence, 

How dark:reflection:furrows o’er thy brow. 

Some silent sorrow presses.on thy heart... . 

Trust it tome—I am thy faithful-wife,,;-.... 

And well may claim py thy sorrows. 

- [He gives her his hand, but is si 

What can afflict thy bosom ? let me know it ! 

Bless’d is thy labour, prospetons are thy fortunes, 

Full are thy stores, complete thy herds of cattle, 

Of strong and well-fed horses a sleek train 

Is from the mountains happily returned 

To winter in their warm convenient stalls. 

— There stands thy house, rich as a nobleman’s 

OF handsome and substantial timber built, 

Newly repair’d, and artfully dispos’d : 

Its glancing windows speak of inward comfort, 

With various coats of arms ’tis painted o’er, 


‘| And with wise proverbs, which the wanderer 


Remains to ponder, and admires their sense. 
STAUFFACHER, 

Well is the house adorn’d, and firmly built, 

But ah ! the ground on which it stands is hollow. 
GERTRUDE. 

Tell me, my Wetner, what it is you mean ? 

STAUFFACHER. 

Lately I sat beneath this very lime, 

As here I sit to-day, and pleas’d review'’d 

My favourite schemes so happily accomplished ; 

When by there came from Kusnuche, his proud cas 

The Governor and‘his‘men. Before this house 

He paus’d, and-seem’d-to wonder. I arose, 

And with submission due the lord approsch’d, ., ' 

Chosen within this land to represent 

The Emperor’s rightful power. Whose is this hous’ 

Asked he mialiciously,--for he knew well !; 

With wary caution therefore I replied: ..... 

This house, Sir, is my fief, held of the Emperor, 

Your feudal lord and mine. .Whereon he answered: 

The Emperor's victgerent here I stand, 


‘And ‘will not that ‘the boor should build his house 


In surly independence, and live free, 
As tho’ he were the master in the land ; 
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It shall be my care to prevent such doings. 

So saying, he rode off with ominous mien, 

And I remain’d, revolving anxiously : 

The threatenings of his dark malignant mind. 
GERTRUDE. 

My honour’d lord and husband! mightest thou 

Receive an honest counsel from thy wife ? 

I boast myself the noble Iberg's daughter, 

The much experiene’d man. We sisters sat, 

Spinning the wool thro’ the long winter nights, 

When at our father’s house assembled oft 

The leaders of the people, to peruse 

The ancient charters which the Emperors gave, 

And the best interests of the land discuss. 

I mark’d attentive many prudent word, : 

The wise man’s counsel, and the good man’s wish, 

Which in my bosom carefully I stor’d. 

Refuse not then to hear. me—Iong I’ve known 


« The secret care that presses on thy. soul. 


—The Bailiff hates—would gladly ruin thee, 
For that thou art ajhindrance to his views, __ 
‘And would’st not that the Swiss should be subjected 
To the new princely House, but firm and true 
Hold to the Empire, as their fathers did. 
—Is’t not.so, Werner ? Is not this the truth ? 
STAUFFACHER. 
It is: this is the reason Gesler hates me. 
GERTRUDE. 
Yes! he is envious of thee, that thou dwell’st 
A free man on thiné own inheritance: 
For he has nore. From the Emperor himself 
And Empire holdest thou immediately 
This house in fief, on independent terms, 
As e’er the proudest noble held his lands. 
Over thee thon acknowledgest no master, 
Save himthe mightiest in Christendom. 
But he, a younger: brother of his house, 
Can boast of nothing, nothing call his own, 
Save the insignia of his knightly rank. 
Therefore he looks on every happier lot 
With jaundic’d eye of poisonous suspicion. 
Long has he sworn thy ruin—yet thou stand’st 
Uninjured! Wilt thou-wait, till, quite prepared, 
The wretch shall heap his vengeance on thy head ? 
The prudent man prevents. ~ 
STAUFFACHER. 
What’s to be done? 
.. GERTRUDE. te 
Hear my advice. Thou knowest how here at Schiwitz, 
All honest men lament the Vane 
And avarice of this Bailiff. “ So, doubt not, 
That they in Uri and it’ Unterwalden 
Are sick of like oppression, and the yoke 
Would fling off gladly. ‘For, as Gesler here, 
So Landenberger with like insolence 
Bears himself yonder. Not a fishing boat 
Comes o’er the Jake, which brings not to our ears 
Intelligence of some fresh cruelty, i : 
Some lawless stretch of power. “Therefore ’twere well 
That some of you who mean it honestly, 
Should secretly assemble, and advise 
How best this sore oppression to remove : 
And sure I am that God would not forsake you, 


* But to the righteous cause would pa prove. 
9 


—In. Uri hast thou not some friend, to whom 
Thou freely may’st unbosom all'thy soul ? 
STAUFFACHER. 
Yes, I know yonder many a gallant heart, 
Many respected noble gentlemen, 
Who well deserve my closest confidence. 
( Cpe 
Wife! what a storm of wild and dangerous thoughts 
Hast thou awaken*d in my quiet breast ! 
My inmost soul thou hast array’d against me, 
Turning it outward to the light of day ; 
And what I scarce durst whisper to myself, 
With fluent tongue-hast lightly spoken out ! 
—But hast tlou well bethought thee what thou dost ? 
The wild confusion, and the din of arms 
Would’st thou recal into these peaceful valleys ? 
Shall we, a timid race of shepherds, dare 
To meet in fight the masters of the world ? 
A fair pretencé is all:they seek, to pour 
Their savage hordes on this unhappy land, 


To exercise therein the rights of conquerors, 

And under colour of fit retribution, 

Destroy the ancient charters ef our freedom. 
GERTRUDE. 

Ye too, are, men, and know to wield the axe; 

Essay your fortune :—God assists the just. 





. STAUFFACHER. 
O, wife! a fearful raging fiend is war; 
It slays alike the shepherd and the sheep ! 
GERTRUDE. 
Man must endure what Heaven is pleas’d to send; 
No noble heart can learn to bear injustice. 
STAUFFACHER. y 
This house delights thee which we just have finish’d, 
The monster, war, will burn it to the ground. 
GERTRUDE. 
Thought I this heart were fix’d on earthly goods, 
This hand should be the first to fling the brand. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Thou think’st of-soft humanity ! but war 
Spares not the smiling infant in its cradle. 
GERTRUDE. 
Innocence has ever a friend in Heaven ! 
—Look forwards, dearest Werner, not behind you. 
STAUFFACHER. 
We men may perish bravely on the field ; 
But you, my Gertrude, what would be your fate ? 
GERTRUDE. 
Even to the weakest the last choice is open, ° 
—A spring from yonder bridge should set me free. 
STAUFFACRER (rushing into her arms.) 
Who to his bosom. presses such a heart, 
Will fight with-traasport for his house and home, 
And fear the armies of no earthly king. 
—To Uri will I go immediately : 
There. lives a friend I value, Walter Furst, 
Who on these weighty matters thinks as I do. 
There shall I find the noble Baron too, 
Von Attinghaus, who, tho’ of lofty rank, 
The people loves, and honours the old customs. 
With both of these will I consult, how best 
To drive the proud oppressor from the land. 
—Farewell, dear wife! and whilst I am afar, 
Thy house conduct with prudent management. 
To the poor pilgrim journeying to God’s house, 
The pious monk, who:gathers for his convent, 
Give liberally, and dismiss him well provided. 
Stauffacher’s house:shuns not the sight—it stands 
By the way-side, a hospitable roof, 
For every traveller who desires its shelter. 
[They retire towards the back-ground. 


Enter WILLIAM TELL with BAUMGARTEN. 
TELL (to Baumgarten.) 
You have no further need of my assistance, 
Enter but yonder house—there will you find 
The Stauffacher, a father of the oppressed. 


—But, see! he’s here himself.—Follow me! Come. 
[They retire. 
—_>— 
SCENE III. 


An open place at Altorf.—On an eminence~in the back. 
ground is seen a fort in the act of wer A built, and which 
has proceeded so far, that the form of the whole is visible. 
Scaffilding :—various work-people going up and down. 
All is agitation and motion. 


SUPERINTENDENT,—MASTER-STONE MASON == 
WORKMEN,—and LABOURERS. 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Curging on the work people with a stick. ) 
Methinks you've rested long enough. Come, quick ! 
Bring up the lime, the mortar, and the stone, 
That when the Governor comes, he may perceive 
Something is done.—These people creep like snails ! 
(To labourers who are. carrying. ) 
Call you that carrying ? Quick, let it be doubled : 
How these vile thieves contrive to rob their masters ! 
FIRST WORKMAN. 
Tis very hard that we the stones should drag 
That are ourselves to awe, and be our dungeon ! 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
What! are you grumbling ?—’Tis a worthless race, 
And fit for nothing, save their kine to.milk, 
And idly lounge about upon their mountains. 
OLD MAN (rests. ) 
I can no more! 
SUPERINTENDENT (shaking him.) 
__Up, old man, to your labour ! 
io% FIRST WORKMAN. 
Have you no bowels, that the hoary head 
Which scaree can bear itself, you thus compel 
To such hard service ? 
SEVERAL. 
It cries out to Heaven ! 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
Mind your own business—I but do my duty. 
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SECOND WORKMAN. 
Superintendent, how will it be nam’d, “ 
This fort, which we are building here ? : 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
Keep-Uri— 
And with this Keep we'll bow you to the yoke. 
WORKMEN. 
Keep-Uri ?— 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
Why do you laugh ? 
SECOND WORKMAN. 
Think you 
With such a thing as this to keep down Uri ? 





FIRST WORKMAN. 4 
How many of such mole-hills must you pile ’ ‘sf 
One on the other, but the least to equal i ot 
Of all the mountains that are found in Uri ? | 
[Superintendent gocs towards the back-ground. 
MASTER-STONEMASON. 
Into the deepest lake I'll cast the hammer | 
Which serv’d to forward this accursed work. } 


Enter TELL and STAUFFACHER. | SLR 


STAUFFACHER. j 
Oh! that,I ne’er had liv’d to sce this day ! } 








TELL. { 
Tis not good to be here—let us go further. 
STAUFFACHER. ' 
Am I in Uri—in the land of freedom ? : ii 
STONEMASON, | ihe 
; 


———— 
Soba 


Oh! Sir! if you had only seen the dungeon 

Beneath these towers! Yes! yes! he who dwells there 

Will never hear the cock crow more. 
STAUFFACHER. 





oO God ! a De 
STONEMASON. i 1e 
Look at these buttresses, these bastions, 
Which stand intended for eternity. 


TELL. 

What hands have built, hands also may destroy : | 

That house of freedom God-himself has founded. a +t) 
[ Pointing to the mountains. f! A) A 


A drum is heard:—people enter carrying a hat upon a 
stick, followed by a public crier :—-women and children 
rush in tumultously. P 

FIRST WORKMAN. 
What is that drum ? Give your attention ! listen! 
STONEMASON. 
What means this strange procession, and that hat ? 
CRIER. 
In the Emperor’s name! hear! 
WORKMEN, 
Be still, and listen ! 











CRIER. 
Ye see this hat, inhabitants of Uri: 
It will be hung upon the lofty pillar, 
Which crowns the highest eminence in Altotf. 
And this.is the Lord Bailiff’s will and pleasure. 
This hat shall be respected as himself, r 
And you shall honour it with bended knee, 
And-with uncover’d head :—so shall the King _. ' 
Know those who profiler him willing obedience. , 
Whoso despises, and neglects this order, 
Shall forfeit goods and person to the King. ---~-* * 
[A lond laugh:—the drum beats, and the procession 
passcs One 
FIRST WORKMAN. 
What new unheard of folly has the Bailiff 
Invented now? What! we respect a hat! 
What man could ever dream of such a thing ! 
STONEMASON. ’ 
We to a hat bow down the knee! Absurd ! 
Trifles he thus with honest worthy people ? 
FIRST WORKMAN. 
If it were but the imperial crown !—But ’tis 
The hat of Austria! I’ve seen it hang 
Over the throne where vassals do their homage. 
STONEMASON. 
The hat of Austria! Mark! ‘tis some device 
To place us in the power of Austria! 
WORKMAN. 
No honest man would stoop to such disgrace. 
' STONEMASON, 
Come! let us go, and counsel with the rest. 














[ Thc retire. 
TELL (to Stanffucher. } 
You now know all, and so, good Sir, farewell! 
STAUFVACHER. 

' ‘ . . © e 
| But wherefore in such haste ?, yet stay awhile. 
| TELL 
| My house requires the father.—Fare ye well! 
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AR EE eS Se 
STAUFFACHER. Have I done aught, but broken with my staff What we have borne; nor, could we still endure it, 
Full is my heart, and yearns to speak with you. The finger of a saucy forw: Ys Can we perceive a limit to our woes. 
TELL. Who, at the Bailiff’s bidding, would have gladly Free was the Swiss from ancient times till now : 
The heavy heart is not made light by words. My lovely team of oxen driven away. They call’d us ag ape Do been heard 
STAUFFACHER, Before my very eyes ? The voice of mourning in the land, since first 


Words may perchance conduct us on to deeds. 
ELL. 


T 
The only deeds are now—patience and silence. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Shall we then bear what is intolerable ? 
TELL. 
Who govern rashly, govern shortly too. 
—When the storm rises from the dark abyss, 
Men guench their fires, in haste the vessel secks 
The sheltering haven ; and the mighty spirit 
Walks scarce observed, and harmless o’er the earth. 
Let each but tarry quietly at hone— 
The peaceful man is gladly left in peace. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Think you so ? 
TELL. 
Unprovok’'d, the serpent stings not— 
They will at last grow weary of themselves, 
So they but see the land continue tranquil. 
STAUFFACHER. 
We could do much, did we but stand together. 
T 


ELL. 
Yet, when the shipwreck’d vessel goes to pieces, 
Kach individual better helps himself. 
STAUFFACHER. 
So coldly do you leave the common cause ? 
TELL. 
Kach one may safest count on his own strength. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Even the weak, united, become strong. 
TELL. 
True! but the strong is strongest when alone. 
STAUFFACHER. 
And may your country then not count upon you, 
Wien in her dark despair she grasps at aught 
That speaks of hope ? 
TELL (seizing his hand.) 
Tell from the precipice 
Brings the lost sheep—and will he then refuse, 
Think you, assistance to the friends he loves ? 
But whatsoe’er ye do, admit not me 
nto your counsels. I was never born 
t o weigh and choose—but, once resoly’d on deeds, 
‘I hen call on Tell, and he will answer you. 


| They go away on = pony sides. sudden tumult is 
heard on the scaffolding. 
STONEMASON (hurrying in.) 
What is the matter ? 
FIRST WORKMAN. 
A workman from the roof 

Is fallen. 

BERTHA (hurrying in. ) 


itn Is w+ rer eg save a help, 
I possible.—Stay, here is go! 
. l Throws money amongst the people. 
STONEMASON. : 

Yes, with your gold !—You think that every thing 
Is to be bought with gold !—When you have torn 
Fathers from children, husbands from their wives, 
And scatter’d sorrow o'er the earth, think ye 
“hat gold will make it good ?—Go !—ere,you came 
We were a happy people, but with you 
J)espair has entered the abodes of peace. 

BERTHA (to the superintendent, who returns.) 


) ives he? 
[ He makes a sign to’ the contrary. 
Unhappy castle, built with curses, 
With curses doom'd to be inhabited ! 


—a— 


SCENE IV, 
Walter Furst’s House. 


WatTeEar Furst and ARNOLD von MELCATAL 
enter at the same time on opposite sides, 
MELCHTAL. 
WALTER FURST. 
What if they should surprise us! 
Stay where you are! We are hemm’d round by spies. 
MELCHTAL. 
Bring you no news from Unterwalden ? none 
Of my poor father ?—[ will brook no longer 
M e to waste an idle prisoner here. 
What have I done, that bears so deep a dye, 
Vhat I should hide me like a murderer ? 


WALTER FURST. 
You are too quick. 
That boy was the Lord Bailiff’s, and was sent, 
A messenger of justice, to collect 
The fine you had incurr’d, and which, tho’ hard, 
You should have borne in silence. 
MELCHTAL. 
Borne in silence ! 
What! and the sneering message which the lad 
Brought from his shameless master? * Tell the boor 
If he loves bread, that he may learn himself 
To drag the plough.” It cut me to the heart 
To see the oxen loosen’d from the yoke. 
The noble beasts low'd dismally, and their horns 
Brandish’d, as though themselves felt the injustice. 
Then, with excusable resentment fir’d, 
Nor longer master of myself, I struck him. 
WALTER FURST. 
Oh! scarcely can we govern our own hearts ! 
How then shall hasty youth subdue its passions ! 
MELCHTAL. 
I grieve for nothing, save my father—he 
eeds such attention, and his son so far; 
Besides, the Bailiff hates him, that he ever 
Has pleaded honestly our rights and freedom. 
Now, therefore, will they crush the poor old man, 
While none is near to save him from oppression. 
—Happen what will to me, I must away ! 
WALTER FURST. 
Yet stay awhile—collect yourself—be patient, 
Until some news arrive from Unterwalden. 
I hear a knocking ! Go! hance it is 
A message from the Bailiff. Go !—in Uri 
You are not safe from Landenberger’s arm, 
For tyrants hold the hand to one another. 
MELCHTAL. 
They teach us what we ought to do. 
WALTER FURST. 
Go in ! 
Tf all is safe, I will recal you.—Go ! 
(He goes in. 


Unhappy boy! I dare not tell him all 
My heart forebodes of evil!—Who knocks there ? 
Oft as the door opes I expect to see 
Enter misfortune. bag wy: Koy suspicion 
In every corner lurk. The slaves of power 
Invade the deep recesses of each house, 
And soon I fear will force us bolts to seek, 
And barriers to protect our very doors. 
| He opens the door, and steps back astonished as STAUF- 
—z FACHER enters. 
What see I? Werner! you? Now, by my soul, 
A worthy and dear guest —No better man 
Has ever plac’d his foot across this threshold s 
Welcome to-day, as ever, to my roof! 
What brings you here? What seek you here in Uri ? 
STAUFFACHER (giving him his hand.) 
The good old times, and good old Switzerland ! 
WALTER FURST. 
These bring you with you! See! at sight of you 
High leaps my heart, and seems to enjoy new life, 
Seat yourself, Werner! Tell me, how is Gertrude, 
Your excellent wife, the sage and prudent daughter 
Of the wise I ? Not a traveller comes 
From Germany by Meinrad’s Zell to Italy, 
Who 8 not of your hospitable house. 
But did you come toe quickly from Fluellen, 
Or had you time, aught that deserv’d attention 
To note, e’er you set foot upon this threshold. 
STAUFFACHER (seating himself. ) 
Yes! yes! I saw astonish’d a new work, 
Which gave me little pleasure to behold. 
WALTER FURST. 
O friend ! a single glance has told you all ! 
STAUFFACHER. 
In Uri such a thing was never heard of ! 
Within the memory of man has been 
No fortress here--no dungeon but the grave. 
WALTER FURST. 
You name it well—it is the grave of freedom ! 
I will k othi tr om you, friend ? I 
will keep nothing from you, I come, 
Not led by idle aatiiy,” 


For anxious cares me—I have left 





Sorrow at home, and sorrow find I here. 
No longer is it possible to beat 


The herdsman drove his herds upon these mountains. 
WALTER FURST. 

*Tis quite without example how they drive us! 

Even the noble Attinghausen, who 

The former times has seen, avows himself, 

This misery is no longer to be borne. 

STAUFFACHER. 

In Underwalden yonder ’tis the same, 

And bloody has the recribution been ! 

The Emperor's Bailiff, Wolfenchiessen, who, 

Upon the Rossberg dwelt, has wantonly 

Long’d for forbidden fruit, Baumgarten’s wife 

Sought to mislead, and with resentment fir’d, 

The indignant husband slew him with his axe. 

WALTER FURST. ' 

Heaven’s judgments still are righteous! Who did this? 

Baumgarten, say you ?—Excellent young man! ° 

—But is he safe, and is he well conceal’d? 

STAUFFACHER. 

Tell bore him o’er the lake, and now at Steinen 

He lies cunceal’d with me: but ful) report 

Has the same messenger from Sarnen brought 

Of an event more dreadful, which the heart 

Of every generous man must cause to bleed. 
WALTER FURST (attentive. ) 


What is it? say ! 
STAUFFACHER. 


In Melchtal, where at Kerns 
The traveller enters, dwells an upright man, 
Known by the name of Henry von der Halden, 
His lineage in those parts not quite unknown. 
WALTER FURST. 4 
Who knows not that! But what of him? Proceeds 
STAUFFACHER. 
The son for some slight error had incurr’d 
A penalty, and Landenberger sent | 
The fine to levy, but when he who came 
To execute the order, would have seiz’d 
His Se best pair of all the yo! 


The impell’d b: struck the knave, 
saggy ; 
WALTER FURST. 
The father !—What became of him ? 


STAUFFACHER. 

The father was commanded to appear 
In Landenberger’s presence, and instantly 
Produce the son; and when the old man 
Swore that in truth he knew not where he was, 
The tyrant bade his executioners 
Enter— 

WALTER FURST 

(springs up, and would lead him to the other eide.:); 
Oh! Silence! 
STAUFFACHER (with increasing animation. ) 
Bat I have th Quick! ‘ing iva op ap 

** Bat ve thee.—Qui ing him to the 
‘* And with the pointed steel bore out his eyes.” 

WALTER FURST. 
Merciful Heaven ! 

MELCHTAL (rushing ont.) 
Bore out his eyes, said you? 
STAUFFACHER (astonished, to Walter Furst. y 
Who is that youth ? 
MELCHTAL ; 
(grasping him with convulsive agitation. ) 
Ob ! answer me !—His eyes ! 

WALTER FUBST. 

Oh! the unhappy boy ! 


STAUFFACHER, 
Who is the youth ? 
[Farst makes him a sign. 
It isthe son? All-righteous God ! 
MELCHTAL. 
And I 


Must be away so far! What! both his eyes ? 
WALTER FURST. 

Compose yourself, and bear it like a man ! 

MELCHTAL. 

And on account of me--my fault alone ? ¥ 

Blind, too! What! really, and completely blind ! 

' STAUFFACHER. say 

Too true! °Tis drain’d—the fountain of his sight ? 

The light of day he never will see more! 

WALTER FURST. 





Spare, spare his sorrow ! 





—_ 
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—_—— 
MELCHTAL. 
— We amy remind —_ ! one 
e presses his hands upon his eyes, and is silent some 
PS lou then continues in a softer voice interrupted 
with tears. 
! tis a noble, noble gift of Heaven, 
Ohe gift of light—Each being lives on light, 
And all creation feels its gladdening power ! 
The plants themselves turn joyful to the light :— 
And he amidst the night must groping sit 
Of an eternal darkness. Him revives 
No longer the warm meadow'’s vivid green ; 
No more can he the floweret’s melting dyes, 
The roseate-tinted glacier more behold. 
To die—is nothing—nothing ! but to live, 
And not to see—is misery indeed ! 
Why do you look at me so piteously? 
I have two glistening eyes, and cannot give 
One to my poor blind father—not a ray— 
The faintest glimmering of that flood of light, 
Which bursts upon my eyes in dazzling splendour. 
STAUFFACHER. 
Still more, alas! JI must increase your grief, 
In place of healing it —There needed more : 
The tyrant has seized all that he possess’d, _ 
And nothing left him, save the staff, with which, 
Naked and blind, from door to door he wanders. 
MELCHTAL. 
Nought but a staff left to the dark old man ! 
Depriv’d of all, even of the sun’s fair light, 
The common blessing of the meanest beggar ! 
Tell me no more of tarrying and concealment ! 
Why what a miserable wretch was I, 
Meanly for my own safety to provide, 
And not for thine—thy valu'd head to leave 
A pledge within the tyrant’s hands! Farewell, 
Cowardly prudence !—Henceforth I will think 
Of nothing, save of bloody retribution. 
I will away—none here shall keep me longer, 
From the inhuman Bailiff to demand 
My father’s eyes.—I-ncompass’d by his guards, 
I'll find him out—my life I count at nothing 
So I but cool my intolerable anguish 
In his life’s-blood. 
(Going. 
WALTER FURST. 
; Be counsel’d! stay awhile ! 
What could you'do ’gainsthim ? He sits at Sarnen 
In his proud castle Herrenburg, and laughs 
From his safe fortress at your powerless anger. 
MELCHTAL. 
And did he dwell amidst the icy ramparts _ ; 
Which crown the Shreckhorn—or where higher stil], 
Veil’d since eternity, the Jungfrau stands, 
Thither I’d force my way—with twenty comrades, 
Minded like me, would storm his fastnesses. 
And should no mortal follow—should you all, 
Trembling to lose your houses, and your herds, 
Bow to the tyrant’s yoke—the herdsmen then 
Will I assemble from their mountain dwellings, 
*Neath the free roof of heaven—and where the soul 
Still keeps its freshness, and the heart is sound, 
Loudly proclaim these foul enormities. 
STAUFFACHER (/o Furst. ) 
"Tis at the height—why should we longer wait, 
Till to extremity— 
MELCHTAL. 
What extremity ? 
What is there more to dread, when thus the eye 
Within its socket is no longer sate ? 
Are we defenceless? Wherefore did we learn 
To bend the cressbow, and the weight to urge 
Of the stern battle-axe ? ‘To every creature 
Is given a hold of hope, to which it clings 
In the dark hour of anguish and despair ! 
The timid hart, exhausted, turns to bay, 
And with its fearful antlers scares the hounds, 
The chamois tears the hunter down the abyss, 
The very ox—the sharer of man’s cares, 
The gentle inmate of his house, who bows 
His powerful neck in patience to the yoke, 
Springs up, provoked, sharpens his dreadful horn, 
And tosses to the sky his helpless foe. 
WALTER FURST. 
If the three lands but thought as we three think, 
Something, perchance, might happily be accomplish’d. 
STAUFFACHER. 
When Uri calls, and Unterwalden helps, 


MELCHTAL. 
Not few the friends I count in Unterwalden, 
And each his dearest life-blood would not spare, 
If back to back supported by the rest. 
O venerable fathers of this land, 
I stand between you here, the old in wisdom, 
Only a youth; amidst the assembled people 
My voice must modestly be silent. Yet, 
Altho’ I be but young, tho’ many years 
Have not matur’d my prudence, scorn not, therefore, 
My counsel or my speech. For not the heat 
Of young and hasty blood urges me on, 
But deep heart-piercing anguish, that might move 
The flinty rocks themselves to pity me. 
Yourselves are tathers—heads of families, 
And would not you a virtuous son desire, 
To honour your gray hairs, and piously 
Your aged sight protect ?—Oh ! do not then, 
Because the oppressor’s hand has not yet touch’d 
Your fortunes or yourselves—because your eyes 
Still move utinjur’d in their glistening spheres, 
Look strangely on my sorrows. Over you 
Hangs the same sword of tyranny—the land 
You too have sought to turn away from Austria : 
This was my father's only fault—and you 
Have shar'd like guilt—must share like condemnation. 
STAUFFACHER (to Walter Furst.) 
Do you resolve, I am prepar’d to follow. 
WALTER FURST. 
Yet let us hear what say the noble Barons, 
Von Sillinen and Attinghaus—their names 
Will win us friends, and strongly back our cause. 
MELCHTAL. 
Where are the names within our mountain vales 
Worthier than your’s, and your’s. To names like these 
The people bow their faith, and in the land 
They are of good report. You have receiv’d 
A rich inheritance of paternal virtue, 
Which has lost nothing in your hands. Why then 
Need we the nobles? Let us do ourselves 
The work we have to do; nor will T doubt, 
That, even alone, we could defend ourselves. 
STAUFFACHER. 
The nobles are by like necessity > 
Urg’d not. The stream which rages in the valleys, 
Has not yet reach’d the heights. But when the land 
Ts once in arms, their aid will not be wanting. 
WALTER FURST. 
Were there an umpire between us and Austria, 
Then law and justice might decide the cause : 
But our oppressor is our Emperor too, 
And judge supreme—and, therefore, God must help us 
Thro’ our own arm.—Do you the men of Schwitz 
Attempt to rouse—I will find friends in Uri: 
But whom to send to Underwalden? 
MELCHTAL,. 
e! 
That be my care :—to whom can it be nearer ? 
WALTER FURST. 
I cannot yield to that—you are my guest, 
And I ‘your host must answer for your safety. 
MELCHTAL. 
I know each secret path—each mountain pass, 
And shall not want for friends, who from the foe 
Will guard my steps, and find me food and shelter. 
STAUFFACHER. 
God will protect him ! yonder is no traitor! 
The tyranny is so utterly detested, 
That it can find no instrument. Baumgarten 
Will in the lower country friends procure, 
And raise the land. 
MELCHTAL. 
But how impart the news 
Of what we do, and not excite suspicion ? 
: STAUFFACHER. 
At Brunnen, or at Treib, we might assemble, 
Where meet the merchants to discharge their vessels. 
WALTER FURST. 
We may not push the affair too upenly. 
—Hear my suggestion! Left of the lake to him 
Who sails towards Brunnen, and directly opposite 
The Mytenstein, lies a secluded meadow, 
Bosom’d in wood—the shepherds call it Rutli, 
Because the forest thence is rooted out. 
There meet the boundaries of your land and our’s, 
[ To Melchtal. 
There stands the landmark, and an easy passage 
[ To Stauffucher, 


By paths but rarely trod, we may repair 

Thither by night, and spend the solemn hour 

In secret counsel ; thither too may bring, 

Fach man ten others, minded like himself, 

Whow he can safely trust, and there in common 

Advise what most is proper to be done. 

STAUFFACHER. 

So let it be determin’c. Now your hand, 

Now give me yours !—As we three honestly, 

Free from all guile and falsehood, here join hands, 

So the three lands shall firmly stand together, 

For freedom or destruction—life or death. 
FURST and MELCHTAL. 

For life or death ! 


silent, 
MELCHTAL, 
Alas! my poor blind father! 
Thou wilt no longer see the day of freedom, 
But thou shalt hear it! When from Alp to Alp 
The blazing beacons toss their flames on high, 
And the proud castles of the tyrants fall, 
The joyful Swiss shall seek thy humble dwelling, 
Thine ear shall drink the tidings of our freedom, 
And day once more arise upon thy darkness. 
(To be continued.) 


[They stand for some time hand in hand, and are 





Wivbent les agatelles. 


ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES, &c. IN OUR LAST. 


**Good morning.”—52. Silex, which, by cutting o 
letters successively, makes i/er, lea, ex, 2, and sile.—538, 


d’un souvenir.—55. (Not yet received.) 
— 


NEW BAGATELLES, 


ENIGMA. 
59. 
In the days of Queen Bess I was the friend of Sir Wal- 


could not change. I have served the Protector, and 
though his life was wicked, by my means he was enabled 


to King William, for in my absence he ever complain 


to crowned heads) Cleopatra might have come off with ‘a 
sting, and her cold arm have felt recovering heat. I ama 
friend rather to sprighthness than industry, for I have 
converted a mere mentor into a man of talent, the delight 
of society ; whilst I have also amused myself with reducing 
the provident ant into a state of indigence. I never meet 
a post-horse without giving him a blow ; yet, to some anie 
mals, I am a friend, and many a puppy might yelp for aid 
when I have deserted him. fam a friend to architecture, 
for I turn every thing to quicksand and mortar; and so 
honest withal, that whenever I meet with a pair of stocks 
ings, I ask to whom they belong. But even Lancaster 
has not carried learning turther than 1; I always adopt 
the system of interrogation; and I have already taught 
my hat to ask questions of fact, and my poultry questions 
of chronology. With trees I have the labour of the laun. 
dress, and when she either finds, or makes a rent, it is my 
business to repair the damage. In short, however wise, 
good, and useful you may be, you cannot be half so wise, 
good, and useful as I. 


PUZZLE. 





60. 
Cut a piece of paper 
of this exact shape, 
into four equal and 
similar parts, with a 
penknife, in three cuts 
only. 














The Schwitzer still the ancient league will honour. 





Thither from Schwitz conducts the light canoe. 











39. Hem-lock.—-40. Till-age——41. Snuff-box.—-42. 
Chair-man.—43. Ram-part.—44. Christ-mas.—45. Miay- 
ole.—46. (Not yet received.) —47. La-tin.—48. Because! 
e fingers the keys.—49. Because it is immaterial —50. 
The Kar.—51. Ave, a very ingenious way of saying, 

the 


A rubbing post for asse.—54. Un soupir viens. souvent 


ter Raleigh, for by my aid, though doomed to suffer,. he 


toend well. After the revolution, I was chief physician» 


of sickness. Had I lived in ancient days (being so tHienly 
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Antiquities. 


THE HEBREW LANGUAGE--VOWEL POINTS, 
——_—- 

The following original and singular dissertation has been 
transmitted to us for insertion, in consequence of, and with 
reference to, some letters and queries on the subject of the 
Hebrew vowel points, which appeared recently in the 
Kaicidoscope. 1t is but justice to inform our readers that 
the writer is a foreigner, for the peculiarities of whose 
style of composition some allowance ought to be made. 
We have preferred following the manuscript literally to 
entering upen the task of a general revision. The singu- 
larity of the composition, and the obvious persuasion of 
the writer that the history is literally true, will not fail to 
amuse and interest our readers, who, if their faith is as 
lively as that of the author, will be astonished at the histo. 
rical information he communicates. From the conversa- 
tion between Adam and the angel, they will learn that the 
coctrine of the immortality of the soul, and of heaven and 
hell, is coeval with the existence of the human race. 
Writing, according to our author's account, is also much 
more ancient than has been hitherto believed; and the art 
of poetry was, it seems, known and practised by Adam, 
who, we are assured, was the author of several of the 
Hsalms. Antiquarians, we know, have contended that 
poetry preceded prose ; but we never until now heard that 
it was so remotely ancient. In Lord Kaimes’s History of 
Man, vol. i. p. 118, we find the following passage on this 
part of the subject:—** It is agreed amongst all anti- 
quarians that the first writings were in verse, and that the 
writing in prose was of a much Jater date, ‘The four books 
of the Chatah Bhade, which is the sacred book of Indostan, 
are composed in verse stanzas, and the Arabian composi- 
tions in prose followed long after those in verse.” 

Aceording to our correspondent's account, the book 
written by Adam is still preserved, ‘but we are not informed 
where so rare an antique is to be met with. If our cor- 
réspondent has not seen that special original, he, however, 
assures us, that be has inspected a manuscript written by 
Moses himself; a work which, in the estimation of the 
antiquarian, must be regarded as the second literary cu- 
rinsity in the world.—£dit. Kal. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Perhaps you will consider it as a very bold enter- 
prize in me, who am but a- tradesman, and therefore 
obliged to apply the greater part of my time to no other 
use than that of buying and’ selling, to appear as a cor- 
respondent in your paper; but as I have sometimes ob- 
served that a rough and uncouth stone is of great use to a 
skilful architect, in enabling him to procecd with his work, 
and strengthen his edifice, I hope that you will finda 
vacancy in ‘your paper for these rough and uncouth lines 
among the works of your learned correspondents, and that 
they may be of the same benefit to them as the rough stone 
is to the builder. I read, in one of your Kaleidoscopes, 
an answer.to.a query proposed by your correspondent 
Albert, who requests a ** history of the first adaptation 
and original use of the Hebrew Vowel Points.” This 
query was answered by two gentlemen; one of whom signs 

himself One of the Fudge Family, and the other 8S. M. 
Mr. Fudge (for so I will call him, for distinction’s sake) 
refers. Allert to the Rev. S. L.’s Theological Mebrew 
}rammar, printed A. M. 5575, and, by the authority of this 
Rev. Gentleman, divides the vowel points into two different 
heads, according to the pronunciations of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, and the Polish and German Jews. The 
Jatter (the Polish aad German pronunciation) seems to be 
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coeval with the creation, and the former remains still | 
neutral on their derivation; but they presumed them to | 
be the invention of some grammarian. Mr. S. M. refers 
Albert to several other authors of Hebrew grammars, 
and concludes, that the points must be coeval with the | 
language; but he seems in doubt which of the pronun- 
ciations of them be right, whether that of the Spanish and | 
Portuguese, or that of the German and Polish Jewsy— | 
because it is impossible that both of them can be right. | 
Mr. Fudge and S. M. seem both of them to agree in one | 
point, that the adaptation and use of the points are coeval 
with the language. Mr. Fudge likewise states, ‘* that a 
consonant without a vowel is like a body without life, im- 
moveable and unutterable;” and Mr. S. MM. observes, 
that ‘* without vowels the words may be tortured and con- 
verted to any whimsical meaning, according to the igno- 
rance of the translator;”’ for which reason he cites his 
authority from Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

In reply to your correspondent dilbert, I beg leave to 
inform him (if I may pass my humble opinion) that the 
points are not coeval with the creation, according to the 
authority which Mr. Fudge cites from the Rev. S. L.’s 
Theological Grammar and Tables, (according to the pro- 
nunciation of the German and Polish Jews;) neither are 
they coeval with the language, according to the reasoning 
of both your correspondents; nor have they been adapted 
to the letters from the beginning: for they are only an 
invention of modern times, introduced by some gramma- 
rians, as well Polish and German, as Spanish and Portu- 
guese; the aid of which, they have borrowed from the 
languages of neighbouring nations in their captivity. 
I must now beg leave to introduce the derivation of the 
Hebrew language itself; by which means I shall find out 
the derivation of the letters, which will enable me to show 
the adaptation of the vowel points to them. That I may 
conclude a complete answer to the query of your cor- 
respondent <libert, the authority by which I design to act, 
are the quotations of Hebrew authors, bath ancient and, 
modern, as they have a perfeet knowledge of their original 
language. The Hebrew is the parent of all languages; it 
is the holy language, which the Almighty taught our first 
parents, after he had endowed them with the power of 
reason; he also forbade them, in the same language, to 
taste of the tree of knowledge, and reproved them in it, 
after the violation of his command ; in short, it is the eame 
language with which our first parents held their intercourse 
and communications with the Deity, with Satan, (who 
appeared to them under the disguise of a serpent,) and 
likewise with each ather; and this is the language which 
was spoken by God, by the devil, and by man. For-the 
proof of this assertion, see’Moses Mendlesolin’s preface to 
his translation of the five books of Moses into the German 
language, and likewise his Commentator, called - Bear, 
where you will find quoted most of the infallible proofs 
which they bring forward fo proye their.veracity. I have 
thus given you an abstract.account of the Hebrew Janguage, 
equal to the extent of my knowledge. I will now proceed 
with an account-of the derivation of the letters; by which 
means we shall find the adaptation of the points, and their 
original use to them :—There are three different alphabets 
now extant among the Jews ; the one considered the most 
ancient of them all is called Atheouth Marabaath, which 
signifies square Jetters,e~it can be read as well without 
points as with; the second alphabct is called Xsavh 
Rashey,—so called after the name. of the Grand Rabbi 
who introduced them into his Commentary on the Hebrew 
Bible; they have the same number of letters and names 
in the alphabet as the former, but are of different shapes, 
and very small in their size, and therefore incapable of 
admitting the adaptation of points, whose size being simi« 
Jar to the characters, might cause great confusion, and 
make them wholly unintelligible, if they were adapted to 
them: this alphabet is, therefore, used without points,— 
the small size of the letters renders them convenient for 
the notes of commentators; and: for. this reason. you will 
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The third alphabet is similar in size to the second,—0f 
an equal numaber of letters, and name with the other two: 
it is called by the Polish Jews, Gamaschechs ; some call it 
Syriac; it ie likewise incapable of admitting points. The 
characters are never used jn print, but only in writing ; 
the learned make use of them in writing the real Hebrew, 
and spell the words according to the original ; they arg 
read without any assistance of points or vowels. The sub. 
ordinate Jews, (I mean by that those who have no perfec 
knowledge of the Hebrew,) make use of those characterg 
in writing, and eommunicating in their gibberish language, 
called Jedish, which is very prevalent in Poland, Germany, 
and England ; and is presumed by most persons to 
Hebrew: and as this language is so vulgar and void of 
grammatical cultivation, and has no rules for spelling, 
and the characters being so small, they are therefore in. 
capable of admitting the adaptation of the points: but the 
necessities of those unlearned persons were such that they 
were obliged to make four consonants into vowels ; and 
by the assistance of these vowels they make themselves 
intelligible to each other. 

The two latter alphabets being read without points hg 
therefore, no affinity with the proposed query. I will fog 
this reason desist from making any observations as to their 
derivation, and Jeave them as they are; but will proceed 
to give you a full history of the first alphabet, called 
Autheoth Marabaath, to which the points are adapted, as 
they are the chief subject of the present inquiry. I have 
brought in the two latter alphabets for the sake of expla. 
nation, and to refute the fallacious reasons of Your cope 
respondents Fudge and §. M., as to the incapability of 
reading the Hebrew without points, as I mean to prove 
that there are alphabets in the same language which are 
read without the assistance of points and vowels. "= 

The characters of the alphabet called Autheoth May, 
baath are the most ancient of any characters that are to 
be found in the universe, and seem to be the production 
of the same great Master at the time when he taught our 
firet.parents the holy language, according to the history 
given in a very ancient book called Rezejl Haggadool; 
the author of which book was the first man, and he 
it after his expulsion from Paradise, a copy of whid 
has been preserved, and is to be met with in print; but as 
this book is so remarkably curious, and scarcely to be met 
with in this island, I will, as far as the limits of my 
capacity and recollection will allow me, endeavour to give 
you an abstract translation, or rather imitation of it, s 
given by the author in his preface, which is as follows: 

‘* When we were compelled to leave our gloriqua habie 
tation, by the force of. cherubims, and the horrible flamé 
of the whirling sword that was sent down, from heaven for 
the purpose of driving us oyt of Paradise, as well as tp 
guard the tree of life, lest we might taste the fruit of 
eternity and live for ever, we found ourselves placed 
in the outside of the garden, along the bank of the 
river Euphrates, :in .a.very fatigued state, when we fixed 
our eyes retrospectively to take the last view of our happy 
place, and for ever to -bid adieu to the bower where we 
used to pass our happy time. We were astonished and 
disappointed, owing to a thick mist ascending from 
the ground, like a cloud, go thick that our eyes were 
incapable of. penctrating through it, as if we were ot 
worthy even to enjoy the sight of the place of our.former 
happiness. This gloomy prospect: filled my imagination 
with melancholy thoughts, so that I began to, reflect ‘dp 
our former happiness, and to feel the loss of it. We cone 
sidered also the great sin which we had committed, and 

hich was the cause of our misery. When I was thus musing 
with myself I recited in a loud soliloquy that’ dreadful 
doom which was passed upon me. by the Almighty, vit 
that I must till the ground, and thorns and thistles shall 
be the produce of my labour; bread shall cost me the 
sweat of my brow; and unto dust I must return, as Jam 
dust, Here I paused to consider the last sentence, which 
appeared to me the most severe. ‘What (said I) is it 








find that nearly all the commentators make use of them. 


possible that I who am the glory of all the living creatures 
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upon the earth, 
and my whole fabric, 
pnd mix with the common inass upon which I now trample? 
Oh! what a miserable benz am I! Cruel serpent, thou art 
the cause of all my sufferings !'—This swelled my heart 
with sorrow and repentance: I burst into tears, and wept 
bitterly’; my’head grew giddy, and my strength left me, 
go that I fairfted away, and fell to the ground on my 
face. When'l thus lay in the deepest affliction, I felt my 
‘grength restored by the touch of one who I afterwards dis- 
covered to be an angel, who stood befure me, and accosted 
me in the following words :—* Adam ! arise from the dust, 
nd receive consolation. The Lord has seen thy tears of 
‘gorrow and affliction ; and thy repentance came before his 
throne: he, therefore, ordered me down from his celestial 
regions, to be thy counsellor, and to show thee the right 
way in which thou shouldest walk. Be, therefore, com- 
forted, and do‘ not despair; for, though no human beifig 
can enter into this place in his mortal shape, yet there is 
an eternal bliss provided for the righteous soul to arrive 
‘at, after the dust is shaken off by the touch of death, and 
ettirned into its former substance. I also inform thee that 
there is an immortal being lodged in thy bosom, and de- 
posited to thy care: this is the living soul, which the su- 
pteme Being breathed into thy nostrils, after he formed 
thee out of the dust. ‘the soul will never die; but, after 
‘Yeaving the body, there are two places, either of which is 
‘prepared for the reception of it, which differ, one from the 
other, as much as light does from darkness. One is the 
celestial bliss I mentioned, which is prepared for the souls 
of the’ righteous; and the other is a dark horrible place, 
where the souls of the wicked are compelled to enter. There 
are also two different ways, which lead to either of those 
places: the former is called good, or right, which leads 
to the happy place; the latter is called bad, or evil, that 
‘Tedds to thé horrible place of inisery. “There are also dif- 
‘ferent names given to the men who go in éither of these 
ways. He who walks in the good or right way is called a 
good or righteous mian; and he who goes in: the-bad or 
evil way is called a bad or evil man. As I was sent down 
for the purpose of showing thee the way in which thou 
‘shouldest walk, I will give thee some rules previous to my 
‘poititing out to‘thee the ‘right ‘way. -F mast: also caution 
“thee whenever thou art in the right way never to turn either 
to the right hand or to the left, because every deviation 
will bring thee into the way of evil; and, as-this way is 
80 vast, it will therefore be very perplexing for thee-to find 
the right way again. ‘These are the two. ways, in one of 
which, everyman, hereafter (as well as thou) must walk, 
from the'time ‘he begins to sojourn upon ‘the earth until his 
arrival at one of those places which I mentioned,’ accord- 
ing to his deserts. The will is given to thee as well as to 
. thy posterity ; but, as I told thee the consequence of both 
ways, thou wilt know how to shun the way of evil, and 
walk in the right way. I must also inform thee that 
both ways meet together at theend: they are measured by 
‘the thread of life, and reach no further than the end of it. 
‘Therd is ‘also, at the end, an immense gate, called death, 
“With the following inscription on its portals :—Stop, ‘this 
is the end of all thy ways. This shows that both ways are 
tending to the same point where the gate is erected,- It 
is, therefore, to be understood, that it makes no difference 
“which way the man has chosen for his walk of life, as either 
way brings him.at last to the same spot, where he meets 
death ; so that the man may walk in either way, but no 
“further than i$ assigned’ him by the breath ‘of lifes and, 
as soon as he reaches the end’ of it the gates fly open, and 
‘immediately he enters. Now, after he enters the gate, 
‘every thing depends'upon ‘the way which he had walked 
“béfore‘death. © If he walked in'the riglit way, s08oon as he 
enters the gate-he.is guarded by au archangel, and at- 
tended by a train of celestial-hosts, who waited-on purpose 
“to Welcome his-access;-and;-amidst a-number. of angelic 
legions, ‘with heavenly joy'he is conveyed to his respective 
place, which is provided for .his eternal bliss: but, if he 
had walked in the evil way, he no sooner enters the gate 


—am I to become dust? And my limbs, ; than he is immediately seized by Satan, who laid in wait 
shall they crumble at once into dust, | for his arrival, and accompanied by his infernal legions, who 
| drag him, without mercy, into the dark and horrible place, 


there to suffer eternal misery. Adam! I have thus shown 
thee that man is not entirely excluded from the pleasures 
of eternity, but that he has it in his own power to enjoy 
the blessings thereof, according to his merits; be therefore 
cheerful, and walk in the right way, that thou mayest be- 
come an heir of eternity.’ Here the angel ended his 
words, and ascended up to heaven. These happy tidings 
dispelled my melancholy, and filled my heart with glad- 
ness, so that the tears of affliction were turned into those 
of joy, and I-again fell on my face and returned thanks to 
the Almighty.’’—-Ic¢ would be very tedious to proceed any 
further with the translation, as it would contain a whole 
volume; but I cannot omit the sequel of the author's pre- 
face, who tells us that he wrote the book, which he calls 
Reziel, by the instruction of an angel, who visited him 
several times after the first vision, and that he wrote it for 
the benefit of his posterity; and that for this reason he 
called the book #ezied, after the name of the angel who 
visited him. 

From the history which I have thus introduced, it is 
evident that letters must have existed in the beginning of 
the creation, by the use of which the first man was enabled 
to write the abovementioned book ; and as this book is to 
be-found only in the square letters. and without points, it 
is fairly presumed that these letters were in the beginning, 
in which he wrote the book which is now extant. There 
is another proof to be drawn that Adam must have been 
skilled in writing, nay, even in-the art of poetry, as he 
was the author of several chapters in the Psalms, accord- 
ing to the: notions of: several commentators on them, see 
Rashey arfd ‘Radatck. But as there is no positive proof 
of the book I have referred to being written by Adam, as 
it is‘scarcely to be met with in this country, and if it were 
even to be had, it might be looked upon rather as a fabri- 
cation than as truth ; I design therefore :to-prove my ar- 
gument by referring to the Holy Bible, and likewise to 
the Talmud. In the,Bible I refer you to Exodus, chap. 
24, and verse 12, where you will find these words: ** And 
the Lord said unto Moses, come up to me in the mount, 
and be there, and I will give thee tables of stone, and the 
law and the commandments, which J have written, that 
thou mayest teach them.” Again, chap. 32, and verses 
15 and 16: ** And Moses turned and went down from the 
mount, and the two tables of the testimony were in his 
hand ; the tables were written on both their sides, and the 
writing was the work of God, written-upon the tables.” 
Likewise’ see chap. 34, and verse 1; and likewise Deu- 
teronomy, chap. 31, and verse 9; and in the same chapter, 
and verse 29, you will find that ** Moses wrote a song, and 
taught it to the children of Israel.” From the passages 
I have quoted it is evident, first, that on the two tables 
which Moses received fromthe Almighty were written the 
ten commandments, on both sides, by God ; but now comes 
the question, in what language. and letters were they 
written? As*to the language, I think I have proved 
already, in the abovementioned teférences, that not only 
the commandments, but the whole Bible was written in 
Hebrew ; and. as for the letters, or‘characters, there ig a 
dissertation in the Talmud Babylonian, containing a long 
debate among the Rabbis, whether the five final letters 
were written on the tables of stone, or not. Some bring 
proof that the Hebrew contained only twenty-two letters 
in the time of Muses; and, according to their argument, 
there were no final letters on the tables of stone, but that 
they were introduced afterwards by the prophets. Others 
(of the Rabbis) prove that the final letters are cocval with 
the rest; but they conclude at last and agree altogether 
that such were written on the tables of stone, and were 
coeval with the rest, but that they’ were forgotten, and 
again revived by the prophets. According to their argu- 
ments, it is almost asserted that only the square letters’ 


doubt was as to the final letters.—I may (I think) infer 
from this, first, that the points are wot coeval with the 
language, or letters; next, as the law which was given 
by the Almighty was written in the same letters as those 
of the tables of stone, (as it is expressed in Exodus, chap- 
ter 24, and verse i2,) that the law, as well as the com- 
mandments, were written by the Almighty, and likewise 
the language as well vs the letiers were the production of 
the same great Master. I mentioned that there is another 
proof to be brought forward that the points are not coeval 
with the language, from the last verse, in the 32d chapter 
of Deuteronomy, that Moses wrote the law, and gave it to 
the priests that bore the ark of the covenant, to be pre- 
served and read every year before the congregation. It is 
well known that the Jews are very exact in preserving the 
holy writ; and for this reason they have the law of Moses 
written on parchment, and rolled up in the same manner 
in which it was given by Moses to the priests; they are 
even so careful as not to alter the shape of a letter, even 
the least blot pollutes it, so that they dare not read it in 
the Synagogue; and such is that which they read thrice a 
week in the present day, and this is written withou: points. 
It therefore shows, very plainly, that the original was 
without points, because points were not known at that 
time. ‘I will likewise show, that even in a later period, 
namely, in the reign of Ahasuerus, King of Persia, that 
the points had no existence; this I can prove again in the 
book of Esther, of which the Jews have preserved an 
exact copy, from the original by Mordecai; also written 
on parchment and rolled up; this is what they read in the 
Synagogue on Hammon’s Feast ; it is also without points. 
I can also prove, from my own experience, that the points 
and vowels are not coeval. with the language. There is a 
remainderiof the sect of the Sadducees, by whom the law 
of Moses has been very carefully preserved. They know 
nothing about points, even in the presentday. They re- 
side in the city called Halitz, situated on the river Dneis- 
ter, now under the Austrian Government. When I was 
there, I had an interview with their priest. I asked him to 
show me ‘the law of Moses, he was.so kind as to grant my 
request, he went with me to their Synagogue, and showed 
it to me, preserved in the same manner as that of the 
Jews, ‘written on parchment, and rolled up in the same 
form. After I had perused several chapters, I did not 
perceive any difference from that of the Jews, either an 
writing or spelling.. When I saw that there were no points 
annexed to the letters, [then asked the priest. whether he 
knew of such things as points or vowels? he replied ip the 
negative. [I solicited ef him the kindness to read a verse 
or two, that I: might hear the pronunciation ; be complied 
with my solicitation, and read several verses, by which I 
found that the Spanish and Portuguese Jews ure more cor- 
rect in their pronunciation than the Polish and German. 
This sect never make use of printing, and_ know nothing 
of the other two alphabets I mentioned. 

I think that I have given sufficient proofs from which 
we may draw the following inferences. , First, that the 
points have not been adapted to the language from the be- 
ginning; secondly, that they are notso ancient as the time of 
Mordecai and Esther, which is 353 years before the Chris- 
tain era; nor are they so old as the Talmud, which is five 
centuries after the Christian era; because, if they were 
then known, and were essential to the letters, or Mosaic 
law, the Jewish doctrine would have been more perplexing 
than it is at present; thirdly, that the letters can be read 
without points, (as. they are, independent of the learned.) 
It only remains to answer the reasons given by your cor. 
respondents fudge and S$. M. for their, utility and primi- 
tive adaptation to the consonants, as well as to satisfy your 
correspondent Albert. 

As for the reason given by Mr. Fudge, ** that: acon. 
sonant without a vowel is like a body without life,” I beg 
leave to inform him that there is a diflerence between these 
holy consonants and all others; the others ave an invention 
of mortals, but the Hebrew leiters were ‘written; by the 








were written upon the tables of stone, and therefore that 
points and vowels had no existence at that time: the only 


Almighty; they have, therciurc, a pre-eminence to,show 
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that they are life and spirit, moveable and utterable by , take the castle, because another piece might do so; and | honour of Janus, 





offering sacrifices to him; and the 


themselves, without any assistance of vowels, which move |-when he is told that the king differs from other pieces in-|"people went in throngs to Mount Tarpeia, where Janw 


and animate all other consonants. As for the reasons 
given by S. M. ** that without the vowels, the Hebrew 
may be twisted into any shape, and tortured to any mean- 
ing, according to the peculiar tenets, whims, or ignorance 
of the translator,” I will agree to that point; but why 
should a whimsical and ignorant man undertake to trans- 
late such a learned language? This shows very plainly 
that the points are of no use but to the ignorant, and 
proves what I have stated,—that the learned have no need 
of them ; and, as for the ignorant, they do not understand 
the language or characters, either with or without points ; 
and as for my own part, I never wish to prove an argu- 
ment from the ignorance of the stupid, but from the 
wisdom of the learned. I likewise beg leave to inform 
your correspondent Albert, that the Hebrews, who are 
in possession of the language, are not great historians ; 
and if they record any thing in history, it must be some- 
thing which is adapted to their religion and morals, or 
must be marvellous. I am, therefore, not able to give 
him an exact account as to the time when, and by whom, 
the points were first used, but can inform him that they 
are an invention of late; for, after the Jews became cap- 
tive, and the language began to be corrupted, by mixing 
it with the language of other nations; and when the 
learned perceived that it might be entirely forgotten, they 
then ordered that the prayers for every day, as well as 
every religious ceremony, shall continue in Hebrew, so 
that the language should not be entirely forgotten. They 
have also ordered that the law shall be read thrice a week 
in the synagogues, instead of the time which was appointed 
in the holy writ; but since the iron rod began to extend 
its reign, and fire and sword became the tools of cor. 
ruption in the hands of tyrants, who consumed their lives, 
their property, and even their boly writings in flames; and 
the poor destitute creatures were scattered on the face of 
the earth, and strolled about to seck refuge wherever they 
could, they almost lost every fine art and science of which 
they were possessed ; they then began to grow ignorant 
and almost forgot their own language; then the few 
learned, who were spared by the mercy of the Almighty, 
contrived a kind of hieroglyphical figures, and set them 
under the letters, and by that means taught the right 
pronunciation to the illiterate, and likewise to the children 
in their first rudiments, and for this reason you will find 
that the points are only annexed to the letters in such 
books as contain prayers, and the Bible, which they read 
at home; but all other books, viz. those of jurisprudence, 
the Talmud, moral philosophy, &c. are always without 
points ; and in those countries where the Hebrew language 
is better known by the Jews than in this, even the boys, as 
eon as they arrive at the age of seven or eight years, are 
capable of reading the Hebrew without the assistance of 
vowels or points. 

Having given you, Mr. Editor, my opinion on the 
subject, 1 will thank you to insert it in your miscellany, 
hoping that it will be of service to your correspondent 
Albert, and likewise to Mr. Fudge, S.M., and others of 
your correspondents. BEN ADAM. 

November 17, 1826. 
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certain respects, he changes his ground, and contends that 
@ piece cannot at the same time cover check and give it. 
And when it is shown that the practice of the best chess- 
players is directly opposed to his new theory, he gravely 
tells us that his object ** has been to prove not what the 
practice of chess-players is, but what it ought to be.” 

I must confess this is a most convenient way of avoiding 
an argument when one has the worst of it. How is a 
learner to be taught the game of chess, if the principles 
and practice of the best players and writers on the subject 
are not to be submitted to as rules and laws ? 

J. B.’s comparison of the game of chess to ** the game 
of real war’ is not quite satisfactory to me. When the 
king of a chess-board is checkmated, not only himself, 
but his whole army, whatever it may-consist of, must 
See immediately: but many a battle has been gained 
at the expense of the life of a commander. It appears to 
me that the game of chess more closely resembles a forti- 
fied town besieged ; the king is the citadel of it, which is 
the chief object of attack, and capitulations have often 
been made to save the lives of the remaining inhabitants. 
This is not unlike a checkmate.—But I shall conclude, 
Mr. Editor, by stating that I consider J. B.’s letters to 
amount to a confirmation of my own opinions, and re- 
main, Sir, yours, &c. W.cC. 








SOLUTION TO GAME CXXIV. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Knight ...C—6X 1. Bishop ...C—6 
2. Castle......D—8X 2. King ......B—7 
8. Queen ...C—6X 8. King ...-..C—6 
4. Bishop ...E—4X 4. King ......C—5 
5. Knight ..D—3X 5. Knight ...D—3 
6. Castle......D—5X 6. King ......C—6 
7. Castle......D—3X 7. King .....C—5 


By di x 
8. Pawn B—4X 8. King ....C—4 
9. Bishop ...D—=5X MATE. 


[No. cxxv.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in eleven moves. 


Slack. 
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The Beauties of Chess. 


+0 Ludimus efigiem belli,”"—ViIDA. 
—_ + 
CHESS CONTROVERSY, 


—=>_—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Arn,—In reply to the letter on this subject, in the last 
Kaleidoscope, 1 have to inform J. B. that he is mistaken 
when he supposes that I cannot understand his arguments; 
1 am quite aware of their subtilty, fallacious plausibility, 
and inconsistency with the principles of the game. He 
first argues that the king, in the original position, may 





WHITE. 








Romulus and Tartius, Kings of the Sabines, —_ 
verned jointly in Rome in the 7th of the town. 

it is t Tartius, having presented, on the 
first day of January, vi seme Snes oe ot 
forest e goddess Strania, token good luck, 
began this custom, and called the ¢ Strand. The 
Romans made this a holyday, consecrated it to the 


had an altar, clothed with new clothes, and chose we 
‘begin their respective employment on that day. 
wished one another good luck, and were very ca 

not to speak any thing ill-natured or quarrelsome. The 
common presents, among the meaner sorts, were dates, 
figs, and honey, which were usually covered with leaf gold; 
and those who were under the protection of great 

used to add a piece of money. In the reign of A 

the populace, gentry, and senators, used to send him new 
year’s gifts, and if he was not in the town, they carried 
them tothe capital. From the Romans this custom went 
the Greeks, and from the Heathens to the Christians, whe 
very early came into the — of making presents to the 
magistrates. Some of the fathers wrote very stren 
against the practice, on account of the immoralities com. 
mitted undez that cover and protection ; but since the Go. 
vernments of the several nations in Europe have becom 
Christians, the custom is still retained as a token of friend. 
ship, love, and respect. Insomeparts of the northof England 
previous to new year’s day, a gift is usually solicited by eus. 
tomers from their shopmen, termed Hagmana, which word 
the Rev. Mr. Lambe derives from the Greek Hagi 
the Holy Moon. Our Saxon ancestors observed the com. 
mencément of the year with extraordinary rejoicings, and 
the custom is still po among the labouring people, 
In some parts of the country it is customary, partic 
among Scotch people, to rise early on the first morni 

the year, when friends visit each other, carrying 
them liquors or spiced ale; and the door remains ca 
locked till the lucky friend arrives, whose ot meri 


mitted to pass the threshold. Many other. supersti 
observances are kept, one of -which is not to a fight 
to be carried out of the house. The first Monday of 
year is called Handsel Monday, when pett desters and 
tradesmen are sure to engage some hearty fri 

them handsel. 
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To Correspondents, 


Cuass Controversy.—We have been favoured with a letter 
from An Old Correspondent, espousing the side of the cheas 
controversy, as that advocated by 17.C. An Old Correspoy. 
dent, whose letter we regret to postpone until next 





“* Nous verrons.” : 


Sim Watrsr Scorr’s Memoir of THR Duxe or Yoau——We 
thank A Reader for his suggestion, and shall im 

peruse the sketch, which is now, however, before us in 
the London Courier; and if it will gratify our readers it 
shall have a place in the next Kaleidoscope. . 








J. W—Le Froid. s 





little for music, will-please to receive our supplemental 
sheet, a8 some compensation for the space oo 
taken up by that department. : 


Naw Home Esrasiiseuent.—In reply to a Co-operative, we 
have to inform him, the interesting account of the Ce 
operative Establishment in Jersey, shall be given in the 








Iron Mfask is informed that we are not in the habit of seeidg 
the periodical to which he refers us; not that we 
value its literary character, but it so happens that it dow 
Not fall within the range of our reading. If Iron Mask will 
permit us to peruse the articles alluded to, we will unte 
servedly inform him whether they are suitable for ot 
work. , 





METEOROLOGICAL REMARKS FoR 1826.—It is our intention te 
introduce Mr. Hanson’s Statement in the Mercury, att 
also in the next Kaleidoscope. ; 


Ssur-ceneraTine Gas Lamp.—The letter of Mr. T. Hos 
phries on this subject shall appear in our next, 3 


Heap Pieces ann Tait Preces.—We are much obtiged tw 
Friend for a copy of this very interesting little work; ant 
shall endeavour to treat our readers with a specimen of 8 
merits next week. iy 

Peregrine shall be attended to. : 

a nd 

Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 

E. Surru & Co. 75, Loed-street,Liverpool. 
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asserts, most. confidently, that J. B. is decidedly wrong. 


We have further to acknowledge 4. F. DW. F.——-R, Gan 


SUPPLEMENT To THB KALEIDOscoPz.—Our readers, who cate 
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